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Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


The Production of Extracted Honey. 


The second in a series of articles on the subject. 


BY CHAS. DADANT. 


When I heard of the Hruschka invention, in 1868, I had 
abont 100 colonies of bees in movable-frame hives, and I, at 
once, ordered from a tinsmith a large round can, and bought 
a gearing similar to the ones used at that time on patent 
churns. I then requested our blacksmith to make a square 
iron frame, which I covered with metallic gauze all around. 
A revolving iron pivot in the center, and a wooden frame on 
the outside, finished up the extractor, in which we could ex- 
tract the honey from four Quinby frames at one time. It was 
avery bulky machine; but it worked splendidly, and was 
soon busy, for it was made in June, just at the time of the 
honey-flow. ‘ 

We began extracting as fast as the bees filled the combs, 
and the results were far above all that I had anticipated. I 
was so eager and so proud of success that I took the honey, 
not only from the surplus combs, but from the brood-frames 
well, and filled barrel after barrel, like A. I. Root, who 
thought of emptying his cistern to store his crop. But a little 
of my enthusiasm dampened when I found that we had ex- 
tracted our honey before it was ripe, and that a part of it 
ripened unevenly. 


as 


We found that, in some cases, a part of 
the water separated from the honey at the time of granula- 
tion, and remained liquid, though somewhat sweet at the top 
of the honey. ‘This had to be drawn off for spring feed and 
for vinegar. 


RIPENING AND UNCAPPING THE HONEY. 


Then the following question came to my mind: How can 
we ripen honey—by evaporating it after harvesting it, or by 
waiting until the bees have ripened it in the hive? The sec- 
ond way was the best, without a doubt. Butif we wait until 
it is ripened in the hive, we will have to uncap the combs, 
since bees usually seal it as soon as it is ripe. 

I had uncapped several combs, but had found it a difficult 
and unpleasant job, especially as I first used a common table- 
knife. The knife, being straight, would rub against the edge 
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of the frame, the more so as the combs were not always built | 
straightin the frames, comb foundation not having been yet | 


made and used practically. 
the knife or to the combs. 


Besides, the cappings stuck to 


I was not alone to notice these difficulties, for several 
methods of uncapping were invented. One bee-keeper tried a 
‘‘card,” to scratch the combs, like the cards used to card 
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wool; another invented a revolving scraper. These inven- 
tions were discarded as soon as tried, and the thin-blade 
curved-handle knife succeeded better, notwithstanding the in- 
convenience of the capping sticking back to the combs; a 
defect which was later avoided by the invention of a knife 
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with a wide thick blade and beveled edges (invented by T. F. 
Bingham), and which, so far, has not been surpassed. 
DIFFICULTIES IN DISPOSING OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 

So we had a good crop of extracted honey on hand, but a 
difficulty arose. How were we to dispose of it? So far, the 
only honey offered for sale, in the United States, was comb 
honey, whole or broken, and the ugly, dark and dirty article 
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known as ‘‘ strained honey,” made by pressing the combs with 
more or less pollen, dead bees, and rotten wood from bee- 
gums mixed in. 

We offered our honey to grocers. They refused it. We 
offered it to the druggists, who had never seen anything but 
the dark strained honey, and who could not believe that it 
was a pure article. They told us they had no use for sugar 
syrup! So we had buta few customers mainly among our 
foreign-born neighbors, who had seen and used liquid or gran- 
ulated honey in Europe, extracted by sun heat. 

Part of our honey was sent to a St. Louis commission mer- 
chant. Luckily honey was scarce, and although of slow 
sale the honey brought a good price. It was only after years 
of efforts, and by placing the honey in the hands of local 
grocers, on commission, that we could succeed in establishing 
a reputation for it. It took some 15 or 16 years before the 
people would even use the term ‘‘extracted honey,” and it is 
but a comparatively short time since the large city markets 
quote *‘extracted honey ” at all; many people still mistaking 
it for the old ‘‘ strained honey.” 

COMPETING WITH ADULTERATORS OF HONEY. 

When extracted honey began to be more popular, the 
sales improved, but we soon had the competition of adultera- 
tors, which compelled a lowering of prices. One day as I was 
offering honey to a grocer—this was in 1877—he replied that 
he could buy it in Chicago for much less than the price asked 
(20 cents), and produced a small jar containing one pound, 
for which he was paying 14 cents. Imagine my astonishment 
when I read upon the label the name of a Chicago dealer, to 
whom we had sold several barrels the same season at 17 cents 
per pound. How could he bottle it and retail it at 14 cents? 
But evidently it was not the same article, for his honey did 
not granulate. Wealso had the competition of a New York 
firm who used to put up a small piece of comb honey ina 
pound jar with liquid honey around it. The comb honey was 
putin ‘*to prove its genuineness.” It took a long time to 
show our customers that, if they wanted pure honey, they 
should ask for the granulated honey, since nearly all pure 
honey granulates in this climate, during cold weather. 

At a bee-keepers’ convention held at Burlington, Iowa, in 
1878, I exhibited a jar of glucosed honey bearing the name 
of a New York firm, and a committee was then appointed to 
present a petition to Congress to obtain a general law prevent- 
ing the adulteration of sweets. This petition was signed by 
some 30,000 people, and was heartily endorsed by Mr. New- 
man, in the American Bee Journal. The petition, however, 
was buried by some committee in Congress, which, in spite of 
my endeavors (for I had been put in charge of it) never re- 
ported. 

Whether this proposed law interfered with some lawyers’ 
idea of constitutional rights, whether it was neglected by some 
lazy Congressman, or whether it interfered with some wealthy 
gentleman’s interests, I have never known. 

Hamilton, Il]. 
(To be continued.) 
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Cover for Sections to Prevent Propolizing. 
BY GEO. G. SCOTT. 


A nameless questioner, in a recent number of the American 
Bee Journal, asks Dr. Miller, ‘‘ What is used to cover the sec- 
tions, so they will not get covered with propolis? I use sec- 
tion-holders.” As a constant reader of the American Bee 
Journal, I have been patiently watching for some one to ask 
such a question, as it suggests an unfortunate feature of the 
section-holder. I amin full sympathy with this questioner, 
as he has evidently experienced the same trouble as myself, 
viz.: propolizing the unprotected top of the sections. The 
Doctor’s answer, though disappointing, is unique and amusing. 
His 4 inch ‘‘ layer of air” as a cover for the sections, while 
it possesses the essential quality of cheapness, is too ethereal, 
and does not seem to convey a satisfactory answer in his us- 
ually practical way. 

My unvarying experience has been, that a bare-headed 
section unprotected, save by a ‘‘layerof air,” will at any sea- 
son of the working year, be more or less soiled. The tops of 
the sections being the first seen after packing in the shipping- 
cases, an air of untidiness is given the otherwise faultless sec- 
tions. So convinced by experience have I become, of the 
propolizing instinct of the bee to plaster an uncovered section 
top, that for some time I have not permitted an unprotected 
section on the hive. 

For the benefit of the Doctor’s questioner, and others who 
may have had a similar trial, permit meto give a successful 
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remedy. Simply tack a section-holder bottom or ‘‘ pattern 
slat,” on top of the holder. The sections are thus snugly 
covered on all sides. But you say, ‘‘This pattern slat nearly 
fills the bee-space.” Thatis true. To overcome this, place a 
frame of 4x strips between the surplus case and the lid. 
The section tops will thus remain clean, the ‘layer of air” 
be provided for, and no bees are crushed when the cover is 
replaced. So rigged, an annoying feature is overcome, and a 
handy arrangement is the result. But this is fussy! The 
cost, time and trouble is as nothing compared to the annoy- 
ance of scraping 24 plastered section tops, that later will be 
packed with irremovable stains. 


Will some one else tell us what to do, as the Doctor’s 
‘*layer of air” has been found wanting. Shall we continue 
to allow the bees to soil the section tops, or will we break up 
the too shallow surplus cases into kindling wood, and order a 
new lot of slightly increased depth, at an advanced price ? 
No, not yet awhile! The pattern slats to cover the tops, and 
the strips to raise the cover, will suffice us until we have more 
light. Wecan probably avuid all these changes, if the Doctor 
will but tell us how he manages to ‘‘allow nothing to touch 
the sections.” His questioner’s bees and mine ‘‘touch” up 
the top of our exposed sections until they ‘‘ get covered with 
propolis.” 

For long years the writer has used exclusively that grand 
old stand-by—Root’s Simplicity hive—with its super of seven 
wide frames of eight sections each. Being a light weight, and 
not always in fighting trim, I partly increased my apiary with 
the dovetail. Savein the case of handling the newer and 
lighter hives and cases, to-day I must confess to a friendly 
weakness and a kindly regard for the old-fashioned Simplicity. 


FOR REMOVING CASES OF SURPLUS HONEY 


| 
In handling the heavy surplus arrange- 
ments full of finished honey on the Sim- 
plicity hives, I use a ‘‘ bench screw ele- 
| vator.” It has four 3¢-inch rods bent in 
at the bottom ends, and hung to the four 
| } cornersof a frame. This simple and 
| cheap contrivance has been a source of 
' comfort, and a saving of much heavy 
| | lifting. The ease with which it can be 
} manipulated, and the surprise it causes 
| the bees at seeing their season’s surplus 
1] soar heavenward, without apparent 
| cause, would bring a grin on a solemn 
face. So gently is a full case raised that 
| scarcely a bee ever leaves the combs to 
| interview the delighted operator. Non- 


patented. Wadena, Iowa. 
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Cause and Treatment of Bee-Paralysis. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Before beginning our next campaign in bee-keeping, let 
us take a good, full look at our enemy, the now famous bee- 
paralysis. 

As to a description of the disease, I shall refer to my two 
contributions on the subject in the American Bee Journal, in 
1894, and also to an excellent article written by a correspon- 
dent who signed himself ‘* Novice.” Also to the description 
given by Cheshire, in his books, and if Gleanings and the 
Review are at hand, the articles they have published on the 
subject, especially those written by Messrs. Ford and Dayton. 


That the disease is produced by a bacillus, as described by 
Cheshire, is now almost incontestible, and can be safely ad- 
mitted. That it is exceedingly contagious is also certain, but 
how it is transmitted from one bee to another is the first point 
to investigate. 

In foul brood, the bacillus multiplies exceedingly rapidly, 
and when the brood is dead, and the nutriment thereby ex- 
hausted, turn into spores by the millions. These spores es- 
cape, and are carried all over the hives by the bees themselves, 
as the spores may stick to their bodies by the honey whenever 
any spores happen to be deposited on it, and perhaps also by 
the wind, as the spores are so light that they float freely in 
the air, until they come in contact with something or other to 
which they adhere. 

Among the human diseases, none is communicated 
directly by contact. In case of consumption, some of the 
bacilli produced in the diseased lungs are thrown out by 
coughing with the matters expectorated, transform into 
spores, and escape, and are carried by the air into somebody 
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else’s lungs, where they develop. With the fevers, the bacilli 
are found also in the dejections of the patient, where they de- 
velop into spores as these dejections dry, and from there either 
float into the air, or are carried by the water, and eventually 
find their way into somebody else’s digestive apparatus, where 
they multiply and develop again another case of fever. 

The bacillus producing the silkworm disease has already 
been referred to in my former contributions. In that case the 
diseased worms or larve do not always die, but frequently 
go through the full transformation into moths, and these 
moths lay eggs, but these eggs are found to be also infected, 
and give birth to diseased worms. 

Taking all into consideration, we see now that the bee- 
paralysis spores must be transferred from the diseased to the 
healthy bees. The bacilli develop in the body of the diseased 
bees chiefly in the blood, as Cheshire claims, from thence they 
escape (after being transformed into spores), when the bees 
die, or rather from their dead bodies, probably by the millions. 
From there they float in the air until they stick to some honey 
or something, and are swallowed by some other bees that be- 
come diseased in their turn. It is possible, however, that the 
dejections of the diseased bees also contain bacilli and spores, 
and are also a source of contamination. It is also possible, 
and even probable, that some of the spores find their way into 
the healthy bees’ bodies through the respiratory organs. 

Another source of contamination is possibly the honey 
itself. While the disease resides chiefly in the blood, yet 
bacilli are also found in the other parts of the body, and when 
the disease is far advanced, the whole body is full of bacilli, 
even the ovaries of the diseased queens. When we consider 
that the bees are constantly swallowing and disgorging honey, 
handling it one to another, transferring it from one cell to 
another all the time, we readily see that whenever bacilli are 
in the digestive apparatus of the diseased bees, they will 
shortly be transferred to some other bees, or to the larve that 
they are feeding. 

A third and last source of contamination is, as pointed 
above, through the eggs of the queen. 

Summing up, we have to destroy the spores or bacilli un- 
der three conditions, viz: 


1st. The spores floating in the air or sticking to the combs 
or the walls of the hives, etc. 

2nd. The spores or bacilli contained in the living but dis- 
eased bees, as these may be transferred to other bees through 
the honey, and more than that, these bees’ dejections, or their 
dead bodies, are also a source of contagion. In a word, we 
must also treat the bees themselves. 

Srd. Replacing the diseased queens by healthy ones. 


We will now go over the possible remedies, as follows: 

1st. As to the spores floating in theair, etc. Sulphur has 
been tried. There is no doubt that sulphur will destroy every 
spore that it touches, but it is readily seen that one or two 
spoonfuls of sulphur dusted in a hive cannot possibly reach the 
spores anywhere and everywhere in the hive, especially those 
floating in lhe air. Spraying with some antiseptic would be 
much better, but still objectionable. Fumigating with sali- 
cylic acid (see Cheshire and Langstroth Revised), I think 
would be much surer, as the fumes would certainly reach 
everywhere. There is further this much more in favor of 
fumigating, that is, it may also cure the diseased bees. The 
bacilli are chiefly found in the blood, and the fumes of the 
burnt acid come really closer to the blood through the res- 
piratory organs than the remedies administered tbrough the 
digestive apparatus can possibly do. In fact, all those who 
have tried the fumigating process on foul brood, say that it is 
more effectual than feeding and spraying. Some substitutes 
have been reported successful (I am referring to foul brood) ; 
one is simply to put some pieces of camphor in the hive, and 
trust to the evaporated camphor to do the fumigating. 
Another German apiarist advises the useof carbolic acid mixed 
with some wood-tar (I suppose he means creosote), and spread 
the same on a piece of felt, put the felt under the combs, cov- 
ering it withsomething that would prevent the bees from stick- 
ing to it, and yet not prevent its evaporation. 

2nd. Treating the diseased bees. That is, feeding with 
medicated food. Many drugs have been tried on foul brood. 
Salicylic acid, carbolic acid, oil of eucalyptus, lysol, camphor- 
ated alcohol, formic acid, etc. The majority of them have the 
disadvantage of a very bad taste, and are difficult to adminis- 
ter for that reason. Some cost too much. Salicylic acid 
would probably be preferable to others. I would have it dis- 
solved in alcohol rather than mixed with borax. The mixing 
with borax transforms the acid into salicylic of soda, which is 
far less effectual than the acid—at least it has been found so 
when applied to human diseases. Formic acid has been re- 








ported very effectual, and has the advantage of not being 
objectionable to the bees, but it costs too much. I, somehow, 
doubt its efficacy. Formic acid is contained in bees and their 
honey, and if it was such a good cure, bees never would be 
sick. I do not know whether anybody has tried quinine, but 
it is certainly worth trying. 

Remember, that the above remedies were tried on foul 
brood, but as foul brood and bee-paralysis are produced by 
bacilli very similar, it is probable that whatever drugs will 
kill one kind, will also kill the other. 


3rd. Removing the queens. The difficulty is the cost, 
and, besides, there would be a question where to get queens 
that might be insured to be absolutely sound. Worse than 
that, a healthy queen introduced into a diseased colony would 
soon become diseased, and be no better than one reared by the 
colony itself. Onthe other hand, it is not probable that a 
queen lays infected eggs until she is herself in a far advanced 
stage of the disease, so by re-queening frequently—say twice, 
or perhaps three times during the year—the contamination 
from the queens would eventually be eliminated, that is, pro- 
vided the other sources of disease should also be destroyed 
during that time. 

As to salt, coffee, etc., I have to say that they are of no 
value fn treating human diseases, and probable no more effec- 
tive on bee-diseases. 

Destroying the whole outfit is out of the question. Where 
could we get bees to replace ours that could be insured as 
sound, and how long would they stay sound, if the disease is 
established in the neighborhood ? 

The starvation process seems to me also out of the ques- 
tion. After four days or more of starvation, the diseased 
bees or queens would certainly not be in better health than at 
the start. Knoxville, Tenn., Dec. 18. 
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Blacks and Italians—<« Civilized ’’ Bees. 


BY ROBT. PESTELL. 


It was with much interest I read Mrs. Jennie Atchley’s 
lesson, No. 12, in the American Bee Journal of Oct. 25, 1894, 
on the different races of bees and their habits. Mrs. Atchley 
says: 

‘* We have a wild and a tame variety of a great many ani- 
mals that very much resemble each other, and the black bees 
seem to want to pull right out to the woods as soon as possible 
after a swarm. Also, when their hives are opened they run 
as if they were scared almost to death. All these character- 
istics seem to prove to me that they are a wild variety of bees.” 

Writing of Italians she says: ‘‘ The Italians are evidently 
our tame bees, and have been worked and manipulated by the 
hand of man more or less since the world was created...... 
The Italians are harder to get off their combs at extracting 
time, or any other time. Being tame and gentle, they hold fast.” 

My present practical experience in apiculture does not 
admit of my using the term ‘ civilized bees” as distinguishing 
them from barbarians. It may be that the Italian bees have 
been kept longer as domestic appendages than the blacks. 
Admitting them to have been so, it does not follow as a 
sequence that such a condition has in any way tended to 
soften their native manners. The less bees are manipulated, 
particularly in the brood-chamber, the less truculent they be- 
come—most bee-keepers admit. 


Should, however, Mrs. Atchley’s theory be a correct one, 
it may be that the ages of civilization to which they have been 
subjected to, have evolutionized them hands with which they 
so tenaciously cling to the combs. The barbaric or black bees 
evidently have not been subjected to this process of evolution 
in the way of hands—they retain great vigor of leg. They 
certainly ‘‘ use legs and have legs” (Locke). Locke drew up a 
code of laws for North Carolina, didn’t he? He might have 
influenced the bees. It may be there are some persons inter- 
ested in the sale of Italian queens who persistently exaggerate 
the merits of the Italians and unduly depreciate the blacks. | 
believe it is the desire of the American Bee Jvuurnal to diffuse 
light equally upon all races. 

With every regard for Mrs. Atchley’s opinion, and partic- 
ularly for the unselfish and energetic manner in which she 
has given her extensive experience upon matters apiarian, I 
have a theory upon the subject, and it is this: 

There does not exist araceof bees which can bave claimed 
far ita civilization beyond other races, other than that of 
having perhaps been kept for a longer period as domestic be- 
longings. The attention and manipulation they might re- 
ceive from man would not tend to reduce their truculent 
qualities. Itis generally admitted, I believe, that the honey- 
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bee was not found a native of the American continent, but was 
introduced by the early settlers. The black race of bees is 
supposed to have been the first introduced, and that it was not 
until comparatively recent years that the Italians made an 
appearance—a supposition Iam somewhat incliued to doubt, 
from noticing bees kept by mountaineers in southwest Vir- 
ginia, which I would think are not of the black or German 
race. Some of these mountaineers claim French ancestry. 


The blacks belong to more northern Europe—the Italians 
to southern; the former being the hardiest race, Nature’s 
provision fitting them to survive amidst surroundings which 
would be fatal to the Italians if left solely to Nature’s care. 

It is, I believe, generally conceded by scientists that a 
greater amount of energy is necessary to produce dark color 
than bright ones. The climate of America widely differs, by 
reason of latitude, sea influences, topographical and other 
causes. In locations where the climate and flora most resem- 
ble the climate and flora of the continent where Nature pro- 
duced the black bee—there is this bee best adapted to succeed. 
The same applies to the Italians. Suwwm cuique—‘‘ let each 
have its own.” Biltmore, N. C. 

BA 
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Hive-Making and Other Matters. 


BY W. K. MORRISON. 

Some recent articles in the American Bee Journal arrested 
my attention, particularly those bearing on hive-making and 
honey-producing flora—important matters, surely, all will say. 

To begin, I have many objections to the ‘‘ dovetailed ” 
hive, one of these being its name, for it is not a dovetailed ar- 
rangement in any sense. Then why call it such? I will not, 
however, enter into this matter at present, contenting myself 
with presenting what seems better. I herewith show a true 





dovetail that would make a very much stronger box than 
usual, and more, would last longer, too—something to be 
greatly desired by all the fraternity of bee-masters. 


Lately I tried a plan of running the frame shoulder clear 
through to the outside, so that the frames may be caught 
without putting one’s fingers inside the hive. The great 
trouble has been that swelling and shrinking of the frame 
ends caused trouble. Even the genial Dr. Miller might try 
my method. I take a hickory division-board, and on it per- 
pendicularly a half-inch thick strip is nailed, then this is 
nailed on the bive side, fastening it through the strip only. 
This makes a half-inch space between the side and divsion- 
board. Being nailed only at the center the board is free to 
take up the extreme expansion of a dozen closed-end frames. 
In fact, the board is only a spring. This plan necessitates a 
bee-space in the roof, but this will also be found an advan- 
tage, as the bees do not stick it fast, as is usual with other 
roofs. 

On the bottom-board I shall use a strip of wood with 
notches in it for an entrance, so the hive may be inverted 
without the danger of the frames falling. If someof the hive- 
factories would adopt the suggestion of Mr. F. L. Thompson— 
increasing the frame depth to 1134 inches—they would un- 
doubtedly gain business thereby. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY-YIELDERS. 


My impression is that the question of floriculture for 
honey-production is far from settled. I suspect few bee-keep- 
ers kuow the possibilities of alfalfa asa forage plant for live 
stock and bees. It could be made to largely supplant the 
corn-plant in many sections. One need not plant much of it 
—enough to demonstrate its useful qualities would be suffi- 
cient. It is very likely we could get some good forage plants 
from Europe, if we tried. Spanish-broom might prove a de- 
sirable acquisition for us, seeing it is so valuable to trans- 
Atlantic bee-men. It would probably be self-sowing, and if so 
we wantit. A good stand of heather, too, would be helpful 
to us who have no fall crop at present. Mr. Benton might 
tell of his experience with the broom. The French also grow 


some plants for scent-making and other purposes, which could 
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subscription and send our Prof. Cook over the ocean to see 
about such things for us. He would earn his pay, we all 
know. Perhaps he has earned it already. 

The Russians cultivate sunflowers extensively, and why 
not we? The cotton-seed factories are crying for more ma- 
terial all the while, and very likely would take all the sun- 
flower seed procurable. Poland and Portugal are each famous 
as honey-producing countries, and I have never seen a proper 
explanation of their success. 

The present agitation for good roads will in after years 
be beneficial to us, for the highways will be shaded by linden 
and similar trees if we but askit. Not long since The Eagle, 
of this city, had a series of letters from eminent authorities 
on trees, and the linden was awarded first place by most of 
them—thbe Russian kind being considered the better. Jf our 
efforts succeed in inducing the American farmer to abandon 
his immense fields of corn for something more profitable and 
less laborious, we have not labored in vain. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
K 


Report of the Illinois State Convention. 


BY JAS. A. STONE. 
[Continued from page 21, last week.] 


Mr. Becker—My bees have worked a good deal at the 
cider-mill, and I would like to know whether it would be well 
to winter them in the cellar or not? 

The general opinion was that bees did not store anything 
when working at cider-mills. 

Mr. Robbins moved that the code of rules for judging honey 
at Fairs (on page 80of Second Annual Report) be made a 
special order for 10 a.m. the next day. Mr. Becker moved as 
a substitute (which carried) that the question be taken up 
now. A motion was made to amend the code of rules, but it 
was lost. 

The convention then adjourned to 9 a.m. the following 
day. 

THE SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by Vice-Pres. J. Q. 
Smith, and the order taken up where it was left off the pre- 
vious day. 

Mr. Black moved that the code of rules for judging honey 
at Fairs (page 80 of the Second Annual Report) be adopted. 
Carried. 

Sec. Stone moved that the chairman appoint a standing 
committee of three to have charge of all matters relating to 
the State Fair and State Board of Agriculture. Carried. 
Messrs. Stone, Finch and Robbins were appointed. 

Mr. Robbins moved that the Executive Committee of this 
Association (which is composed of the President, Treasurer 
and Secretary) be the legislative committee. Carried. 

It was moved that the committee on State Fair matters 
have charge of the correspondence with the University au- 
thorities regarding an experimental station for bee-keepers. 
Carried. 

Mr. Jas. Poindexter then read the following essay, on 


Swarming and Prevention of Increase. 


There can be but little question in many localities as to 
the utility of keeping all the working force of bees in one hive 
together during the main honey-flows, when it can be done 
without interrupting too much the work of the bees, and the 
manipulation of frames and hives not too great to be profit- 
able. Through the methods I have practiced for the preven- 
tion of increase, I have found not only a larger yield of honey, 
but that such colonies were usually in better condition for 
winter, and required less attention during the balance of the 
year. My first work before the swarming season begins, is to 
see that all queens have one wing clipped. Then operate in 
view of two things, viz.: First, that different strains of bees 
vary in amount of swarming. Second, that while there is 
plenty of empty cells inside the brood-nest, but very little 
swarming will occur. Those colonies which gather the most 
honey and show the least disposition to swarm, are selected to 
rear queens from to replace those in hives where the bees are 
less inclined to stay at home and attend strictly to business. 


In producing extracted honey, swarming is kept in check 
by putting empty combs in the brood-chamber, or like that in 
working for comb boney, by giving plenty of surplus room, 
which keeps the brood-chamber from being crowded. 

If some colonies still persist and swarm after these ac- 
eommodations, the queen is caged, and placed under the 
wlighting-board, when the swarm soon returns, and at the end 
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any further swarming during the season by colonies thus 
treated. JAS. POINDEXTER. 


On motion it was decided that the Secretary be instructed 
to send out return postal cards during the honey season next 
year, tothe members of the Association—the same as this 
year—for their report of the honey crop, to be published in 
the bee-papers. 

On motion the Secretary was allowed $25 for his services 
for the past year. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President— 
J.Q. Smith, of Lincoln. Vice-Presidents—S. N. Black, of 
Clayton, lst; George W. York, of Chicago, 2nd; Mrs. L. 
Harrison, Peoria, 3rd; W. J. Finch, Jr., of Springfield, 4th; 
and Jas. Poindexter, of Bloom'ngton, 5th. Secretary—Jas. A. 
Stone, of Bradfordton. Treasurer—Dr. C. C. Miller, of 
Marengo. 

Mr. Black moved that a committee of seven be added to 
to the Executive Committee to assist them in securing legisla- 
tive enactments. Carried. The following were named: Thos. 
G. Newman, Chicago; E. T. Flanagan, Belleville; George F. 
Robbins, Mechanicsburg; A. N. Draper, Upper Alton; C. P. 
Dadant, Hamilton; J. A. Green, Ottawa; and P. E. Vanden- 
burg, Jerseyville. 

The committee appointed to confer with the State Board 
of Agriculture, reported as follows: 

The committee appointed to confer with the State Board 
of Agriculture, concerning the premiums to be given on bees, 
honey and apiarian devices; and also to confer with the State 
Board of Commissioners of Illinois University, at Champaign, 
beg leave to report that they presented the premium list 
adopted by our Association as published on page 41 of the 
First Annual Report, with the recommendation that the list 
be adopted as given. The State Board of Agriculture referred 
the matter to the superintendent (Hon. D. W. Vittum) of the 
department in which bees, honey, etc., are classed. 

Mr. Vittum met the committee and told them he did not 
have a sufficiently large appropriation for premiums to allow 
us the amount asked, but would give us a raise over the 
previous year, and thought he could allew a list having a 
total of about $LOO. Whereupon your committee revised as 
they thought best, reducing the total amount to $iOY, which 
was accepted. 

Mr. Vittum requested the committee to recommend a list 
of suitable judges to award the premiums, from which he 
could make a selection. The committee. by ballot, selected 
and sent Mr. Vittum a listof five judges from which the ser- 
vices of Mr. A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton, were secured. 


The committee desiring to advance the interests of the 
State Fair, and of our association, called the attention of the 
State Board of Agriculture to the show-cases used in the 
Illinois exhibit at the World’s Fair, and in charge of our 
President and Secretary, with the suggestion that they use 
such means as they thought best to secure the same for exhi- 
bition purposes at the State Fair. Whereupon your Secretary, 
upon conferring with the Secretary of the State Board, turned 
over the cases to the said Board, taking the Secretary of the 
State Board’s release, and they now hold the cases as custo- 
dians, subject to the order of the State. Along with the four 
cases turned over were nine mirrors. 

Your committee further, in correspondence with Prof. 
Morrow, of the University of Illinois, in regard to an ex peri- 
ment station for bee-keepers, gave us great hopes that some- 
thing would be done for us, but it took time to develop such 
such things. Andin consultation with members of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. Chester, of Champaign, being also 
a member of the Board of Commissioners, assured us that he 
had made them an offer of the bees to conduct the ex peri- 
ments ; but as his bees were now all dead, they would have to 
look elsewhere for material with which to carry on the work. 


JAs. A. STONE, 

W. J. Finca, Jr., } Com. 
. Gro. F. RosBrys, \ 
The convention then adjourned, sine die. 


Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 


Grafting-Wax.—Mr. Jas. A. Minnich, of North Anderson, 
Ind., has kindly sent us the following recipe for grafting-wax: 


Equal parts of beeswax, rosin and tallow, melted and stirred 
together makes a splendid grafting wax. It is excellent for cover- 
ing wounds made in trimming trees, etc.; and is alsoa splendid 
salve for boils, sores, cracked and chapped hands. 

aan reducing the tallow to one-fourth the above amount, mus- 
lin or calico dipped in while warm, and allowed to become cold, 


then torn in strips half-inch wid i 
pane Nae t _— ay = wide, makes excellent wrapping for 





Questions g> Answers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Why Bee-Men Don’t Bow to Shallow Frames. 





I want especially to ascertain a decision for either a dove- 
tail or Tinker hive. Why won’t old bee-keepers bow to shal- 
low hives ? Is it because they have to then re-stock their api- 
aries, and be bound to the shallow-frame supply dealer and 
all the accessories ? or is it the merit of the old hives that 
makes them stick to them, letting good enough alone ? 

Carthage, Ohio. 


ANSWER.—The expense of making a change is enough of 
itself to prevent any sudden change without strong reasons, 
and if I am not mistaken some of the strongest advocates of 
shallow frames who have been using them for years still have 
part of their dees in deeper frames. In the majority of 
cases, however, bee-keepers seem to prefer the deeper frames, 
some without having tried them, and some after using them. 
In my own case, I have a number of shallow frames, and at 
one time I thought better of them than I do now. I shall 
probably use them because I have them, but I doubt if I will 
ever get any more. 


I 


What Honey-Plant to Sow. 


I have an unused ground-space that becomes inundated 
every winter, but it stays dry (half a foot above water-stand) 
from April to October. Will you kindly tell me what honey- 
plant I could sow upon this spot ? BELGIUM. 





ANsweErR.—In this matter I would rather have advice from 
nearer home, for what might do wellin Illinois might be an 
utter failure in Belgium. Make outa list of the common 
plants that you know of in your locality that yield honey, 
then take it to a practical farmer near by, and ask him which 
of them wil! flourish and bloom on the land of which you 
speak. Possibly a good plant might be crimson clover, trifo- 
lium inecarnatum ; also buckwheat. 


Ee 


Something About the ‘‘Long-Idea” Hive. 


I see mention occasionally of a ‘* long-idea” hive. Kindly 
tell what the dimensions of the hive is, or was; what the pro- 
moters were aiming at, how they operated it, and what the 
result was. FARMER FITcH. 


ANSWER.—The principal ‘‘idea”’ in a long-idea hive is to 
have a large number of frames on a level—that is, a hive long 
enough to get in a goodly number of frames—15, 20 or more 
all in one story. Do you get the ‘idea?’ A good many years 
ago quite a little was said about them, but 1 think not many 
are used in this country atthe present time. The thought 
was that bees would commence work more readily on an ad- 
joining comb than they would on a comb in a different story, 
so the hive was made Jarge enough to have all combs adjoin- 
ing. The plan of operation, you will readily see, would not 
specially differ from any other, the combs not occupied with 
brood being taken out for extracting. 


TE << 


Full Pound Sections—Open and Closed Sections—Sectional 
Brood-Chamber. 


1. Does a 4%x4%x1 inch section holda pound of honey 
if filled or stored between separators ? 

2. Has a section with two sides closed any other advan- 
tage than to keep a wood separator from warping ? 

3. Will bees enter a super filled with 4-side-opening sec- 
tions quicker than one filled with 2-side-opening ones ? 

4. Who invented the first sectional brood-chamber, and 
made it public ? A. B. 


ANswErRs.—1. A fixed size of section does not contain a 
fixed amount of honey. A section of the size you mention, if 
no separators are used, will vary when filled with honey so 
that the heaviest sections will weigh half a pound more than 
the lightest. With separators, the difference will not be so 
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great, butit will be considerable. Neither will the average 
weight be the same one year as the next. In a good year, the 
weight will average more than in a poor year. Generally you 
will find that vour sections will average a little less than a 
pound. The idea that you can have sections filled so that 


each section will weigh just a pound, may as well be given 
up. I’m rather in favor of having sections a good deal less 
than a pound, so that customers will never suppose they are 
getting a full pound of honey in a section. 

2. There’s less danger of marring sections when packing 
with closed sides. 

5. I don’t suppose they will. 

4. That I don’t know. The Heddon hive was patented, 
and came prominently before the public a few years ago, but 
B. Taylor claims to have been using the same sectional cham- 
bers for many years. If you take all the forms of hives that 
have been used by means of sectional brood-chambers added 
above or below, I suppose they will go so far back that it will 
be difficult to find who first made them public, for the word 


eke or nadir was in common use in England many years ago. 
oe 
Queen Taking Wing—Probably Worms—Leather-Colored 
Bees. 
1. When opening a hive, andthe queen takes wing, does 
she ever come back again ? 


2. What caused so many of my young bees to come out of 


the hives last spring with undeveloped wings? Was it be- 
cause they had felt the cold snap ? 

3. Last summer I had some dead brood in the combs, and 
opening a cel] I found some small worms %-inch long, and as 
thick as a common safety-pin. What kind was it? 

4. How was it that all my young queens reared from pure 
mothers (Italians) came out leather-colored? The workers 
have the three yellow bands. N.N. A. 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, but they haven’t always done so for 
me. 

2. More likely worms were in the combs. They gnaw 
their way among the cells, and the young bees come forth im- 
perfect, sometimes having hard work to get out at all. Itis 
barely possible that such a thing might occur from insufficient 
feeding of the larva, as some say larve will be scantily fed 
when bees are not gathering, and have no unsealed honey in 
the hive. 

3. If they had wébs in the combs, they were the common 
wax-worm, not yet of full size. If the dead brood had been 
there for some time, they may have been a kind of carrion 
worm that would do good rather than harm. 

4. If the workers have the three yellow bands, no matter 
about the looks of the queens. Some of the imported Italian 
queens are quite dark, and a large number prefer leather- 
colored queens. Queens are not banded like workers, anyhow. 


> ~ © - 


Uneasy Bees—Moving and Placing Hives. 


1. I had a colony to swarm, and in two or three mornings 
the workers from the old stand, or some 40 or 50 of them, 
came out and flew all aroundin front and behind the stand, 
and all under the shelter they were put under, and would 
alight on the ground in front. They acted as if there was 
something lost, and they were interested to have it. This 
went on for three mornings. One would have thought them 
robbers, but not so. What was wrong ? 

2. I want to move my bees about 4% mile. What will be 
best to move them on? I have 14 colonies now, and I am so 
afraid to disturb them for fear of losing a colony. When will 
it be safe to move them? ‘They are under a shelter, and will 
be moved to another shelter. 

3. How close could they stand and be safe, and the bees 
and queens not get into the wrong hives? M. W. G. 

Bankston, Ala. 


ANSWERS.—1. It looks as if they were hunting their 
queen. 

2. In the North I would wait till sleighing in January, or 
later, then haul them on runners. In the South it may be 
well to wait till well along in the winter—January or later— 
for the longer they are quiet in their hives, the less likely to 
go back to the old place. They can be fastened in the hives, 
with wire-cloth at the entrance so as not to smother them, 
then hauled on a wagon, setin their new place, and have a 
board or something of the kind set up before each hive, so the 
bees will bump their noses when they come out, and notice 
where they are.*&It will be well if the old place be changed as 
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much as possible, so that if any bees should go back it will 
not look like home to them. 

3. How close together they can stand depends a good deal 
upon surroundings. If there are trees, posts, or something of 
the kind right in front of the hives, or for that matter close to 
them in any direction, providing such landmarks are not more 
than five or ten feet apart, there is little danger of getting 
them too close. If, however, there are no such landmarks, 
then it is better to have them six or eight feet apart. 

But if room is rather scarce, here’s a way that you can 
get in four times as many On the same piece of ground with- 
out danger of having the bees mix: Put your hives in clusters 
of four, a pair of two as close as they will stand side by side, 
then a similar pair placed back to back to the first pair. Then 
put another group of four with a passage of about three feet 
between the groups, and your bees will not mix any more than 
if you put a single hive in place of each group. 


i - 6 - 


A Peculiar Case for Consideration. 


I had 10 colonies of bees last spring in good condition, 
and one of them later on proved not to be good in the out- 
come. It cast two fine swarms in April, and the parent col- 
ony and two young colonies worked splendidly. One day I 
thought I would extract some honey from these colonies, and 
on entering the first, I found that all the honey they had was 
nothing but what I called ** foam,” and they had a lot of it. 
Its taste was sour, and there wasn’t much honey taste to it. 
On examining the two young colonies, I found them the same. 
I cound not account for it when all of the rest of my colonies 
had good and pvre honey—all but these three. Now all three 
of the colonies are dead, leaving lots of that stuff in the hive. 
I would be pleased to know what was the matter with my 
bees. J. M. J. 

Pike, Tex. 

ANSWER.—This seems a very interesting case, and I con- 
fess it is something I cannot explain. Perhaps some of our 
Southern or Texas friends can help us out. It would look as 
though the bees had been getting honey from some bad source, 
but if so, why should the trouble be confined to these three 
colonies? Still, there is nothing remarkable about that, for 
I’ve had one or two colonies storing light honey when the rest 
were storing dark. If the supposition is correct that the 
source of the honey is at the root of the difficulty, then it 
looks as if there was some kind of an understanding between 
the two swarms and the mother colony. There may be more 
of this than is commonly supposed, that is, bees going back 
and forth from the new hive to the old. 


> -- - a 
The Bee-Escape to Stop Robbing. 


In.this neck of woods (Marion county, Kans.,) we have 
had a very bad drouth, and an almost entire failure of crops, 
but we will all pull through, including the bees. I got about 
50 pounds of honey per colony, spring count, and in- 
creased from 13 to 22 colonies. I had robber-bees start dur- 
ing the dry fall. I closed up the hive they were robbing, ex- 
cept enough to slip a Porter bee-escape into the opening, and 
the bees became quiet in less than two hours, and staid so. I 
want to ask if the kink is likely to succeed again, or was it 
just a pure scratch ? D. J. F. 


ANSWER.—NOo, it wasn’t an entire scratch, and the plan 
deserves more thorough trial than it has had. I have often 
thought that the coarse wire-cloth with three meshes to the 
inch, that I sometimes have at the entrance in spring or fall, 
was a great hindrance to robbers. They don’t seem to like 
to go where there isn’t clear sailing for their departure in case 
they felt suddenly called upon to attend to business elsewhere. 
It’s on the same principle that hay or straw at the entrance 
is a hindrance to robbers. I should expect queen-excluding 
zinc to work better than the coarse wire-cloth. 


i 
Honey from the Poplar Tree. 


When you are speaking in America of poplar honev, is it 
a harvest that is produced by the tree—Populus pyramidalis ? 
Belgium. 





ANSWER.—A number of kinds of poplars are in this coun- 
try. The kind that yields such abundant harvests of honey is 
liriodendron tulipifera. Inthe Northern States it is called 
—* or whitewood. So it is not a true poplar or populus 
at all. 
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Scientific Names of Familiar Honey-Plants. 


Please give the scientific names of catnip, (Is itthe same 
as catmint?) horehound, milkweed and catclaw. All these 
names I have met in the American Bee Journal, but not (at 
least not explained) in my dictionary. BELGIUM. 


ANSWER.—Catnip and catmint are the same—nepeta cata- 
ria.  Horehound—eupatorium rotundifolium. Horsemint— 
monarda punciata. Mesquite I don’t know. I believe it’s a 
tree that grows in the Southern States. Heart’s-ease or smart- 
weed—persicaria mite. Milkweed—asclepias cornuti. Sour- 
wood—oxrydendrum arboreum. Catclaw is one of the Southern 
plants I don’t know. 
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The Sunny Southland. 


CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 











Some Evidence in Favor of Single-Walled Hives. 


Mrs. ATcHLEY:—The fact that you are a bee-keeperess 
and a public woman (at least so far as the American Bee 
Journal is concerned) emboldens me to ‘‘drop you a line,” as 
“Jack” said to the mermaid. 


On page 813 of the Dec. 27th number you say you think 
of trying double-walled hives, as a protection against heat. 
Now I have given the matter a pretty good test, ever since 
Mr. Root first advertised double-walls, and my experience is 
that a board shade is equally as good as adouble wall, 
far cheaper, and must less strength laid out in lifting, so I say 
to you, ‘* don’t.” 

I am in Eastern Massachusetts. The temperature runs 
from 15° Fahr. below zero (it is 2° Fahr. to-day) in winter 
to 115° Fahr. in the summer. These are the extremes, but it 
is common in the winter to have ‘*spells” of a week at a time 
when the mercury stands within 10° above zero to 1° or 2 
below, and in the summer from 95 to 105, or 115° even in 
the sun. Ihave found no trouble with heat; combs never 
melt down, with myself, and won’t with anyone, I think, if a 
little care is taken. I gave ample ventilation both winter and 
summer. By ventilation I don’t mean, as some do, a stream 
of air through, but ventilation in its proper way as regards 
effects. I look out of my chamber window every day and see 
two single-walled ‘‘Root Simplicity hives” that are just roar- 
ing with bees, and no protection save the back of a ‘‘lean-to” 
shed, on the north side, with a half story ‘‘storage chamber” 
over tops filled with forest leaves and entrance whole width of 
hive; those same two hives having occupied the same position 
with no other winter protection forthe last 4 years. Thisis a 
piece of evidence only. It proves nothing taken by itself, but 
combined with the fact that my bees are all in good condition, 
the single walls just as good as the double, tends strongly to 
prove that for wintering the single walls are equally as good 
as the double. And the fact thatin summer, with myself, I 
find no trouble with too much heat, convinces me that, taking 
all in all, the single walls ‘‘bear the palm.” 


Take this, please, for what itis worth. I have tested the 
matter. You, however, may wish to test it also. Do so, and 
give the results you find. Yours very truly, 

North Attleboro, Mass. Jos. E. Ponp. 


Bro. Pond, I am very much obliged to you, indeed, as your 
experience will save me considerable, as I was aiming to try 
it this year and report for the benefit of our Southern bee- 
keepers, so I take the liberty to give your letter to the pub- 
lic and maybe it will help some one else. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
nh - 


Free Again—Is It Paralysis ? 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—My four years as prosecuting attorney 
for the Sixth Judicial District of Texas, has just ended, and I 
am once more a free man. I shall rest up six or eight months 
before taking up my law practice. During al] this time I 
could only catch a chance occasionally to run out to 
father’s, at Box Elder, and my folks say when I made them a 
visit that I would camp with the bees and had little to say 
outside of my bee-keeping, which was very nearly correct. 
When I settle down again I will certainly have bees. 
The American Bee Journal] these days is more entertain- 
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ing than Shakespeare or Dickens, and your department—*‘*The 
Sunny Southland”—always gets my first attention. The Bee 
Journal I always read the first night it comes. I think I will 
get Gleanings, too. 

My bees more than doubled last year, In the spring there 
was no honey, but in the summer and fall we got some nice 
hopey. The Linden did not give us any honey last spring, and 
the drouth cut the sumach and huckleberry short. 

Since the frost I have some colonies that have quite a 
number of dead bees in front of their hives. This occurred 
from Dec. 1st to the 10th. Is it probable that my bees have 
paralysis? From reading lately of this malady, I look upon it 
as a terror. N. P. Doak. 

Box Elder, Tex., Jan. 3. 


Friend D., I am indeed glad that you find pleasure in 
reading my department and the American Bee Journal, and I 
shall try to make my department more and more interesting. 
I am looking forward to the time soon when I shall have more 
time to devote to this department. Such kind words of appre- 
ciation is good tonic to stimulate one and help to strive 
harder to please and instruct bee-keepers, and especially be- 
ginners. 

I do not think your bees have paralysis, from your descrip- 
tion. But I rather think they died from natural causes. Some- 
times it turns cold very suddenly and catches the bees scat- 
tered all over their combs, and some few, say a teacupful or 
more, may think the spel] will be over soon and cluster on an 
outside comb of sealed honey and freeze to death; when it 
turns warm the other bees carry them out and drop them at 
the entrances. Then again some colonies go into winter with 
more old bees than new ones and they die off as a natural con- 
sequence. 

If your bees have paralysis, you can quickly determine it, 
by watching the bees at the entrances any warmday. Some 
of the bees will craw! out on the alighting-boards, and shake 
and tremble and stagger about, as though they were intoxi- 
cated, and finally turn on their backs and swell up and die. 
Then some may not have the disease as bad as others, and may 
continue to fly for a while and lose all the hair off their backs 
and look a shiny black, and this last seems the first stage of 
the disease. The bees of the colony who are not diseased may 
be seen trying to pull out these shiny bodies by the wings, even 
when they can yet fly, seeming to know that they ought to be 
out. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Mr. Wm. McEvoy and Family. 


Referring to the group shown on the first page of this number, 
I would say that Mr. McEvoy, as most of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal know, is the efficient Foul Brood Inspector for the 
Province of Ontario, Canada. Following are the names and ages 
of the interesting group of children found in the picture: Jennie, 
who is standing, is the oldest, being 19. William Jobn is also stand- 
ing—age 13. Nettie is standing close to Mrs. McEvoy, and is 7 years 
old. Ewart, sitting in front, is about 6. Little Gemmill is sitting 
on the arm of the chair, and his ageis4. This latter young man 
had the misfortune of falling down cellar the past fall, with the 
result that his left arm was broken. I could symyathize with him, 
for I also had a broken left arm when I was 16. I hope little Gem- 
mill’s arm will recover as fully as did mine.—EpiTor. 


><: 


Mr. F. LL. Thompson’s Objection. 
Tut, tut, my dear boy! Don’t go into conniptions over that 
trifle you quote on page 4. ‘‘Zadies and men’’ may sound a little 
peculiar. The terms seem to convey more respect for our sex and 
less for the blessed creatures to whom far greater consideration is 
due. I suppose you would suggest that [had best have used the 
term ‘‘ women,” and I quite agree with you, for to my mind no 
word conveys so truly the noble nature of our God-given mothers, 
wives and sisters. No title has ever been conferred more compre- 
hensive, more expressive, more dignifying than the simple and 
elegant one of woman. All that is worthy in human nature is com- 
prised in that brief, trite noun. Of course you did not infer that I 
should have used the superfluous ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ instead of the more 
simple ‘‘men.’’ I give youcredit for more discretion than that 
you would ascribe to me such folly. All the embellishment the 
name requires is the actions that give character to the name. 


Trusting your interpretation is corrected, and received in the 
kind spirit intended, I am, Very gratefully yours, 





Dr. PEIRO 
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Editorial Comments. 





My Sincerest Thanks are hereby tendered to all who 
have written mesuch earnest and kindly words of appreciation of 
my efforts, the past few months. Let me assure you all that they 
are highly prized indeed. If I were much inclined to the “ big 
head,” I should fear a heavy attack. But I think I have never 
been troubled in that way—in fact, Ihave never had time to con- 
sider myself very much the past 10 years. Ithas been work, work, 
work. Yet, I'm glad of it. Itisa pleasure to work for bee-keep- 
ers, and especially when the effort is appreciated. 


Many have sent in new subscriptions for the American Bee 
Journal, and in that very practical and substantial way have ex- 
pressed their interest. Thank you, friends. You'll have a hard 
time trying to kill me with that kind of kindness, but no matter— 
keep right on. When the list of regular Bee Journal readers is in 
danger of getting too large, I’ll promise to tell you in time so that 
you can stop before it’s too late. In the meantime, don’t let up on 
your efforts. I don’t mean to let up on mine. Iam yours for the 
best in bee-literature! For the “‘ best’’ is none too good for so royal 
a people as bee-keepers. 

toe 


The South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association was organized 
as a result of the fine Midwinter Bee-Meeting held at Mrs. Atchley’s 
in Beeville, Dec. 27and 28. There were only 80 bee-keepers pres- 
ent, owing to unfavorable weather. Many more were expected. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, Mr. Atchley: 
Vice-President, 8. D. Hanna; Secretary, F. A. Lockhart: and 
Treasurer, W. O. Victor. 

A full report of the convention will appear soon in Mrs. Atch- 
ley’s department of the Bee Journal. The next meeting will be 
held at Wharton, Tex., June 10, 1895. 


+> 


** Farmers’ Institutes and Their Relation to Apiculture,” 
is the heading of an interesting article written by Rev. E. T. Ab- 
bott for the December Bee-Keepers’ Review. Mr. A. bas had con- 
siderable experience in that line, and knows whereof he speaks. 
He says that such institutes may be made of very great advan- 
tage to apiculture, ‘f the proper person is selected to present the 
subject at the meetings. It’s an endless topic, and requires an ex- 
ceptionably able man or woman to do it justice. Mr. Abbott filled 
the bill pretty well in Missouri last fall. 


bo > 


** Giov. Secor,** is what some Iowa people are thinking of 
calling Hon. Eugene Secor a little later on. It sounds well. es- 
pecially as it would be a case of the office seeking the man, rather 
than the opposite, which is too often the fact. Mr. Secor would 
make a strong candidate, no matter what the oftice in view. 
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Many Encouraging Expressions of appreciation 
have come to this office lately, and particularly since Jan.1. I 
want to say that I prize them all very much, and regret that there 
is room in these columns for only afew of them. Here are some 
samples, referring to the new form of the American Bee Journal: 


Frrenp YorkK:—I congratulate you ona much improved ap- 
pearance of the American Bee Journal.—Chas. F. Muth, Cincin- 
nati, Obio. 

No. 1 for 1895 is received. I like its make-up very much. This 
time the improvement is truly visible.—C. H. Chapman, Cohoctah, 
Mich. 

I congratulate you on the improved looks of the American Bee 
Journal.—E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 

The first number of the American Bee Journal for 1895 has ap- 
peared in enlarged form. It is much improved in other ways.— 
American Bee-Keeper. 

DEAR Mr. York:—You are the ‘“ beatin’est’? man for a 
change! 1 tbought that was woman’s prerogative. However, I’m 
not the one to find fault, as long as every change is for the better. 
That old last year’s cover was too deep forme. Was it mistletoe 
and honey-comb, or holly-berries and linden? However, I'll not 
abuse the departed. This present cover, he who runs may read— 
the eagle, the flag, the honey-bee and the hat-pin. The pin having 
two heads doesn’t destroy its significance. What a happy com- 
bine! Did any one lie awake nights to study thatup? We en- 
joyed reading this number (Jan. 3) more than usual. It was such 


a strong, bright number. Very sincerely, 
Center Chain, Minn. Mrs. B. J. Livingston. 


tor 
Trousers Clasps, such as bicycle riders wear just above 
the ankles, are also a good thing to prevent the bees crawling up 
inside the trousers. Mr. S. M. Keeler, in the American Bee-Keeper, 
tells of this. It’s a kink worth knowing. 
—t+<-> 


Editor Ernest R. Rvot gives in Gleanings a good picture 
of Mr. N. E. France (of the firm of E. France & Son, Platteville, 
Wis.) in connection with a delightful account of his visit last fall 
to the apiaries owned and operated by these excellent Wisconsin 
bee-keepers. They prefer the Carniolan bees, and use them almost 
wholly in their apiaries. Editor Root says: 

They find the barrels are the best packages for large amounts 
of honey, and, when properly coopered and cared for, afterward 
give but little trouble from leakage. They do not need to be waxed 
inside, but should become thoroughly dried, and the hoops should 
be driven down before filling the barrels with honey. They had 
had, for experiment, some large barrels made, holding 500 pounds 
and over: but these were too heavy and bulky to handle. The 
smaller size, holding about 300 pounds, was much better. The door 
of the honey-house communicating with the apiary was on a level 
with the ground. The other door was just opposite, facing the 
roadway, and was just high enough soa barrel could be rolled 
from the floor into a wagon-box. 


—_——_—_—=>2>___—_ 


The North American Convention Report is still 
just where it was left in the number of the Bee Journal for Dec. 
20, 1894. Ihave not received a bit more copy up to to-day (Jan. 
11). Probably when ex-Secretary Benton gets through *‘ hiber- 
nating ’’ down in Washington, he’ll be able to send in the balance 
of the Report, which he has been holding since the first week in 
November, 1894. The Report is the property of the Association, 
ordered by it to be printed in the American Bee Journal, and Mr. 
Benton is making one of the biggest mistakes of his life when he 
persists in holding back that Report. 

tee 


The Bees Still 'There.—It is learned through Mr. D. D. 
Daniher, a subscriber in Madison, Wis., that a bee-keeper in that 
place had been complained about to the city council, a petition 
being presented asking ‘‘that the council pass an ordinance to 
prohibit or restrict the keeping of bees in the city.”’ 

Mr. Daniher saw the owner of the bees, who told him that 
mischievous boys in the neighborhood had pelted the fives with 
stones, thus arousing the bees, the dents of the stones showing 
clearly on the hives. Mr. D. then spoke to the mayor about 
it, who had kept bees for 20 years right in the same city, and had 
never had the least trouble with any one on account of keeping 
bees. He told the mayor that he (Mr. D.) hoped the complaint 
would be carefully considered before prohibiting the keeping of 
bees inside the city limits. The result of Mr. Daniher’s efforts is 
shown in the fact that “ the petition died in the committee’s hands.’’ 


Very few cities are so fortunate as to have an ex-bee-keeper as 
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mayor. Oftener city mayors are more familiar with political 
wire-pulling than with the habits of the harmless honey-bee. But 
bee-keepers will be glad to “score one’’ for Madison’s sensible 
mayor. 
ainianentesifiinadillatinat 

Mr. John ‘Thorne Calvert, the energetic business 
manager of The A. I. Root Company, and new Treasurer of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, is pictured and written 
up in fine style in Gleanings for Jan.1. Mr. Calvert seemed to 
think the household ‘‘queens”’ on this side the line superior to 
those ‘‘ reared ”’ in his native land, for he had been over here only 
five short years when he decided he must possess one of Mrs. A. I. 
Root’s “ golden daughters.’”’ Canada may think she’s ahead on 
one kind of honey, but I’m sure it would appear that Mr. Calvert 
preferred a certain United States ‘‘honey.’’ But the United States 
is one ahead this time, as Mr. Calvert has since been a member of 
Uncle Sam's big family. 

~—f-o-p 


Bee-Keepers Called ** Bar-Keepers.’’—About the 
best joke (?) heard of lately was perpetrated by the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean of Dec. 19, 1894, when it published the following libelous (7?) 
** special :’’ 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS BAR-KEEPERS. 

RockForp, IIll., Dec. 18.—Special Telegram.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Bar-Keepers’ Association convened in 
this city to-day, and will continue over tomorrow. At to-day’s 
session a number of essays were read, among them one by Dr. 
Miller, of Marengo. President Herrick, Secretary B. Kennedy, 
and Treasurer O. J. Cummings read their annual reports, showing 
the Association to be in a pypsperous condition. The attendance 
is the best the Association has ever had. 


Bar-keepers! My, but wasn’t that a rough one? The idea of 
calling the strongest kind of temperance folks ‘‘bar-keepers!”’ 
Surely, wonders and mistakes will never cease. This ‘‘ bar ”’ busi- 
ness is far ahead of the St. Joseph ‘‘ variety show”’ episode. Dr. 
Miller is now ‘*‘ one worse’”’ than A. I. Root. But the only reason 
for it is, that ‘‘ A. lL.’ wasn’t near enough to “ get there,” too, or 
he’d come in for an equal share of the ‘‘ joke.”’ 








Among the Bee-Papers 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL FOR JAN. 3. 


Here comes a package in the mail that is too long to be 
one of the bee-papers, but there is a familiar look about the 
directions on it. Sure as anything! it’s the American Bee 
Journal. 

‘* How do I like it?” Don’t like it atall. °Tisn’t our old 
friend with its familiar look, and we always look with an evil 
eye upon any usurper that attempts to take the place of a 
long cherished friend like * the old reliable.” 

But now I'll throw all prejudice aside, and try to look up- 
on it as a new candidate for the favor of bee-keepers, and not 
as trying to take the place of an old friend, and then see what 
there is in it worse or better than the old friend. 

In the first place, the size is not so convenient. The 
nearer a bee-paper comes to the size of an ordinary book the 
pleasanter it is to handle. In the second place—second place 
—in the second place, it is—well, now, really I don’t know 
that I can name any other objection. 

As to points of superiority, the better paper is quite an 
item. It has a good ‘* feel,” and there’s some comfort in that 
when handling a paper. And then that better paper means 
better pictures. Possibly more of them, for I think some of 
the new kind of pictures can hardly be printed on the poorer 
kinds of paper. Leafing over the pages the headings have 
a pleasant look, and the neatly-printed pages are a pleasure to 
the eye. On the whole, all that’s wanted is probably a little 
familiarity to make it liked away ahead of the old. AndI 
confess every time I look it over I like it better. 


Now for a look at the contents. What fine pictures of 
those two bright Frenchmen. By the twinkle in the eye of 
the younger he’s getting ready for a joke on some one. Glad 
to see the elder booked for a series of articles instead of send- 
ing off all his best thoughts across the ocean. 


Messrs. Demaree and Benton wanta new set of Vice- 
Presidents for the Bee-Keepers’ Union. Good idea, and a good 
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list of names nominated by Mr. Benton. The published list 
of those who were voted for, but not elected, last year, con- 
tains a number of available names also. 

Well, well, isn’t here an innovation as is an innovation ? 
In Editorial Comments the American Bee Journal is mentioned, 
and it isn’t AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, nor American Bee 
Journal, nor even **‘ American Bee Journal,’’ but just Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. But then, come to think of it, is there any 
reason why the name of a paper should becapitalized, or itali- 
cised, or put in quotation marks, any more than the name of 
a person, town, State, or any other proper name ? 

But shades of editorial highfalutinism! if here isn’t the 
personal pronoun, first person singular, instead of the regular, 
time-honored editorial ‘‘ we!” And this from the ‘ we”-est 
man in the whole fraternity! Got clear down from his high 
horse right among his readers! Well, we’ll like him all the 
better, even if we don’t stand in quite so much awe of him. 

A new departure in the way of a department by a Bee- 
Master from that ‘strip or belt which has no superior asa 
honey-field anywhere.” There’s the glove thrown down, Mrs. 
Atchley! Well, that quite a ‘‘strip or belt” separates Texas 
from Canada, or there might be a case of premature baldness 
in the northern country. Bee-master seems master of the 
English language as well as of bees. 


THE HEALTHFULNESS OF HONEY. 


Harry Lathrop, in Gleanings, quotes the following from a 
health journal: 

‘* Honey is concentrated nerve food in its very sweetest 
form; and if people would use honey on their bread, instead 
of butter, they would have more vitality, better complexions, 
and a more even disposition. The ancient patriarchs re- 
garded honey as the cream of food; and so it is if eaten 
lightly. Honey-eaters are the kindest, best dispositioned, and 
most benevolent of people.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN ‘‘ FEEDING BACK.” 


R. L. Taylor continues his interesting reports in the Re- 
view, and in the December number he appears not entirely 
discouraged as to feeding back to have sections completed. 
The great objection that sections so completed are in the bad 
habit of granulating he thinks may be overcome, but suggests 
no means of overcoming. Likes milk-pan feeder to avoid the 
twang giving by using the wooden feeder. Experimented 
with two colonies, putting on 6% pounds of honeyin un- 
finished sections, and sections with foundation only. Fed 
218% pounds extracted honey, adding 15 to 20 per cent. of 
hot water. Finished sections weighed 205 pounds, making 
1.61 pounds fed for every pound stored. Thinks the colonies 
were the better for the feeding, having reared more young bees. 





- Canadian Beedom, 


Conducted by * BEE-MASTER.” 


Mr. J. T. Calvert, Ex-Canadian. 


Gleanings for Jan. 1, contains a photogravure and life-sketch 
of J. T. Calvert, the secretary and treasurer of The A. I. Root 
Co. It will be a surprise to many Canadian bee-keepers, as it 
“was to Bee-Master, to learn that Mr. Calvert is a native of the 
province of Ontario. He was born in Victoria County, Dee. 7, 
1862. His grandparents on both sides were from old Eng- 
land, so he comes of good stock and was born well. I beg to 
suggest that Editor York borrow the picture, copy the sketch, 
and insert them in the Canadian Beedom department of the 
American Bee Journal at an early day. 

It would also be interesting to know how many prominent 
bee-men in the United States hail from Canada. I believe 
that Mr., now Dr. Gallup, the father of the Gallup hive, went 
to Orchard, Iowa, from the province of Quebec; but whether 
he was a native of that province or not Ido not know. Bee- 
Master would be glad to hear from him and any other ‘“‘lost 
sheep” who have wandered across the line. 


—— 


A Honey-Bee Concert, Ete. 


The same issue of Gleanings also contains an article from 
F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford, Ont., calling attention to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
which is about to be held in the city where he resides. He 








expects the meeting will eclipse all former ones. He and John 
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Myers, also a resident of Stratford, are working hard to make 
the meeting a grand success. Mr. Gemmill is one of our best 
bee-keepers, and has the neatest apiary I have seen in Canada. 
I will not say it is the neatest in the country, because I have 
not seen them all, but it certainly presents a most creditable 
appearance, and the owner takes great pride in it, as he is 
justly entitled todo. 

Mr. Gemmill’s ‘thobby,” by his statement, is a honey-bee 
concert, which, with Mrs. Gemmill’s kind assistance, (I like 
to see a man polite to his wife,) he is getting up in connection 
with the forthcoming meeting. The music and ‘‘Mr. Holter- 
mann’s pow-wow,” as Mr. Gemmill rather irreverently calls Mr. 
H.’s promised magic lantern exhibition, to be given the same 
evening, are features enough to draw a big crowd of the gen- 
eral public in addition to the bee-keepers who wil! be present. 
Mr. Holtermann’s part of the entertainment promises to be 
very interesting. 

It is not intended to get up a furore about bee-keeping to in- 
duce a rush into business, but toenlighten the general public 
about the nature and habits of bees,in order to dispel the amaz- 
ing ignorance there is in regard to these insects. Information 
will be given as to the manner in which bees secrete wax scales, 
build comb, gather and ripen honey, nurse the larve, pack 
pollen in the baskets while on the wing, also how it is depos- 
ited in the cells for future use, the sting and its functions, and 
many other matters of interest to the general public. 


i> - © - ime 


A Little Innocent Rivalry. 


Editor York proposes ‘tan innocent rivalry between the 
departments conducted by Mrs. Atchley and Bee-Master.” He 
says, ‘“They are far enough apart to be equally fair.” As a 
matter of fact, however, it is utterly impossible for 
us both to be ‘“‘equally fair,” because one belongs to the ‘fair 
sex” and the other doesn’t. In my school-boy days, one of the 
copperplate copies set me was, ‘‘Emulation is a noble passion.” 
I hope we shal! emulate all that is good in one another’s de- 
partments, and both do al) we can to make the American Bee 
Journal first in its class. 

—— - © - i 


«Canadian Rambler” in the North-West. 


We have a Canadian ‘‘Rambler” who has been traveling 
through the province of Manitoba and the North-West terri- 
tories, and who seems like the ‘‘Rambler” who so often ap- 
pears in Gleanings, to be a bee-keeper, for he says thatin the 
course of his travels he has ‘occasionally met a brother bee- 
keeper.” From an article of his in the January issue of the 
Canadian Bee Journal it may be fairly concluded that bee- 
keeping can be successfully carried on even in regions, where 
as he says, ‘‘the mercury loves to creep down out of sight, or 
in other words 40 or 50 degrees below zero.” ‘The account he 
gives, is as follows: 


During last winter and this, so far, it has been my privi- 
lege to do a good deal of travelling through the province of 
Manitoba and North-West territories, and have occasionally met 
a brother bee-keeper. I thought that possibly if I were to 
send you a few lines in reference to bee-keeping in a part of 
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our country where the mercury loves to creep down out of 
sight, or in other words, 40 or 50 degrees below zero, it might 
be interesting to you and your readers. I had about formed 
in my own mind a poor opinion of this western part of our 
country as far as bee-keeping was corucerned, but thought best 
to interview two or three parties who have a practical experi- 
ence in connection with our industry here, before writ- 
ing you. 

I wrote two gentlemen here, who I believe have as good an 
idea of bee-keeping as any one in the Province, and received a 
very satisfactory answer from one of them, the substance of 
which I give. 

Mr. Gilbert Gunn was born in Manitoba, and has kept 
bees here for the last seven years. He has used the Heddon, 
Jones and Combination, but prefers the Jones single-walled 
hive and is using that now. Mr. Gunn tells me he never saw 
a tame bee till he started bee-keeping seven years ago, and he 
knew little or nothing about them at that time, and, having all 
to learn, he has, as we may well suppose, seen the shadow as 
well as the sunshine of bee-culture. 

He worked away with fair success till the fall of 1891 
found him with 16 colonies,which he wintered in the cellar,and 
took out 12 in the spring, from which he received 20 swarms 
and 1,200 pounds of honey. The following fall he did not 
prepare the bees properly for winter and lost, as a consequence, 
16 colonies. During the last two years Mr. Gunn has not paid 
the attention to the bees that they merited, consequently they 
have become greatly reduced in numbers, he having only four 
colonies Jast spring, one of which he sold, leaving him three, 
from which he took 435 pounds of extracted honey. 

He keeps the Italian bees, and winters them in the cellar 
under his house, and said in answer to the following ques- 
tion,—Do you not find the winter very hard on the bees ?—‘*As 
far as I knowitis not as hard as the Ontario winter. Of 
course we can’t winter bees outside.” 

His honey is all extracted, and gathered principally from 
the Canada thistle, golden-rod and wolf-berry, and is mostly 
bright in color, the golden-rod however being dark. 

I am pleased to find that they have prizes offered for 
honey at the Provincial Exhibition held in Winnipeg, as well 
as down east, and it appears that Mr. Gunn has not been let- 
ting the other bee-keepers have it all their own way with the 
prizes, as he got the best of one of Mr. D. A. Jones’ right- 
hand men. 

The prairie here in summer is said to be literally covered 
with wild flowers for several months, and of course the bees 
would gather some honey from them, but I have wondered 
if the nectar was in proportion to the flowers. The 
almost unceasing hot winds of summer, and terrible cold of 
winter, I had thought too much for any bees, but Mr. Gunn’s 
experience says not so. CANADIAN RAMBLER. 

I knew before that bees could be and were being kept in 
some localities of the North-West, but supposed that it must 
be done under difficulties. In my ‘*Salutatory” I spoke of Ca- 
nadian Beedom as ‘‘a comparatively narrow strip or belt 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” Mr. Gunn’s ex- 
perience widens the strip or belt considerably, and now one is 
curious to know how far north ‘‘the little busy bee” can be made 
a success. Possibly as far north as flowers secrete nectar. 
How far north is that? Like Dr. Miller, ‘‘I don’t know.” 


The Des Moines Incubator Co., 
of Des Moines, lowa, has issued a neat cata- 
logue of 36 pages, illustrating and describ- 
ing fully their incubators and brooders. It 
also shows the principal stages of the de- 
velopment of the chick from the egg, ina 
series of pictures. Better send for this 
catalogue, and see what the above firm 
have to offer. 
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Sample Copies of the “ American 
Bee Journal’ will be mailed free to all who 
ask for them. The next three or four 
months will be just the time for getting 
new subscribers, and if any of our friends 
can use sample copies among their bee- 
keeping neighbors, in order to get them as 
new subscribers, we will be glad to mail the 
samples, if the names and addresses are 
sent to us. Better educated bee-keepers 
will mean better things for all. 


The Seed and Plant Guide is- 
sued by H. W. Buckbee, the noted seedman 
of Rockford, Ill., is one of the finest we 
have ever seen. It contains 120 pages, is 
beautifully illustrated, and is complete in 
every particular. Send forit. Your name 
and address on acard will getit. See ad- 
vertisement on page 44. Be sure to men- 
tion the Bee Journal. 





acai oS 
Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 
Io TE , 
ABC of Bee-Culture—just see the 
magnificent offers on page 15. Every one 


of our subscribers can now have a copy of 
that splendid book 





* amateur or not. 


Cole’s Garden Annual for 1595, 
treating of Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds: 
is an 80-page pamphlet of unusual neatness 
and beauty. It offersa full lineof seeds. 
Address, Cole’s Seed Store, Pella ,lowa, 
and get acopy of his nice Annual. 
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The Amateur Bee-Keeper is the 
name of a neat 64-page pamphlet, 4x7 inches 
in size. It is written by that practical 
Missouri bee-keeper, Mr. J. W. Rouse, and 
published by the Leaby Mfg. Co. It should 
be read by every bee-keeper, whether an 
A new and second edition 
has just been issued, the first 1,000 copies 
being disposed of in only two years. It is 
nicely and fully illustrated. Price, post- 
paid, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a year—both, $1.15. 
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Great Premiums on page 33! 
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Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be he'd on Monday and a oo Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. . KNIGHT, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


NEw YorK.—The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Co.,N Y.. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Canandaigua, N. Y., Jan. 25 
and 26, 1895. Comeearly. Everyone come: 

Bellona, mc Ee RutsH E. TAYLOR, Sec. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Stratford, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 


eni, V. CousE, Sec. 
Streetsville, Ont. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All (interested send 
for program. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa, 


WISCONSIN.—The 11th annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 6 
and 7,1895. All bee- keepers are requested to 
attend, whether they receive a formal notice 
or not. H. LATHROP, Rec. Sec. 

Browntown. Wis. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16. 1895, at Goodno’s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co.. Kans. It isthe annual 
meeting, and all members are requested tv be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 


CALIFORNIA.—The California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its fourth an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 5and 6,1895, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, corner of 4th and Broadway. Los 
Angeles. Programmes will be ready Jan. 15. 

PROF. A. J. COOK, Pres. 

J. H. MARTIN, Sec,, Bloomington, Calif. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in neem inf 7t..on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begin 
NOW to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scorrt, Sec. 





Old Bee Journals.—We have quite 
anumber of old copies of the American 
Bee Journal, extending back perphaps 10 
years. We will send these out at one cent a 
copy, all to be different dates, and back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. Remember they are odd num- 
bers, and you must let us select them. We 
cannot furnish them in regular order, that 
is, one or two months’ numbers without a 
break, but will mail you as many single or 
odd copies as you may wish, upon receipt 
of the number of cents you want to invest 
in them. They will be fine reading for the 
long winter evenings, and many a single 
copy is worth a whole years’ subscription. 
Better send for ten or more copies, as a 
sample order. Only a cent a copy, back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


“(This pa eo is only. for your ** Wants” 
or bona- “Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted come at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, woee specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists. 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


al he tak ie ie ie ed i ie i i a ll 


ANTED—To exchange, Pure St. Bernard 
Pups, bred from registered stock. Will 
exchange for any thing useful. Would likea 

portrait lens. SCO BRILLHART, 
2 Millwood, Knox Co., Ohio. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
ey | than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15c.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 3.—As usual. the vol- 
ume of trade in honey is small at this season. 
But our stock is not heavy, and soon as this 
month is past we expect a demand that will 
clean out all present and prospective offer- 
ings. Comb sells at 14c. for good white; fan- 
cy brings 15c.; dark grades, 8@12c. Extracted 
white, 6@7c.; dark, 5@6c. 

R,. A. B. & Co. 


Beeswax, 27@28c. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are littie 
called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. et : 2-pound., 12%@13c.; 1- 
pound white. 12@12%c.; 2-pound, i2¢.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@lic.; 2-pounc, 10@1lc.: 1- 

ound buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c. 

xtracted, clover and basswood, 6@6c.; 
buckwheat. 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in woes demand 
at 29@30c. -1L&B 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 7.— Demand for 
honey is very guiet since the holidays, and 
prices are unchanged. Comb honey brings 
14@16c. for best white, and extracted 4@7c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at * > for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 7.—The demand 
for both comb and extracted is light. Supply 
good. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 
14@15c.: No. 2 white. 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 
13c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1lc. Extracted, white, 
6@6\%c.; amber. 5@5%c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. C, C. C. & Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The demand for 
honey is very quiet. Wequote: Fancy, 13@ 
14c.; choice, 11@12c.; others from 8@10c. 
Literal amount of stock in market. The pros- 
pects are that the demand will be very light 
until after the hoildays. Extracted is moving 
very slowly at 5@7c. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Dec. 31.—The demand 
for comb honey has been very light of late 
and has now almost dwindled down to 
nothing. The supply has been accumulating 
and there is a large stock on the market. In 
order to move it in round lots, it will be nec- 
essary to make liberal concessions from rul- 
ing quotations. We quote: Fancy white, 1- 
lbs., 13c.; off grades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c. 
We have nothing new to es in extracted. 
It is moving off slow and plenty of stock on 
the market. with more arriving. Beeswax is 
steady and finds ready sale on arrival at 30c. 
per pound. H. B. & 8. 





RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
[s guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO POSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Kobt. Stevens 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lora, 
Owen & Co.. Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Pease mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 





Gt: 


Good Honey-Sellers ought to be 
needed now, and the little 32-page pamph- 
let, ‘Honey as Food and Medicine,’ has 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
$2.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 
ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey at a good price. 





(" See A B C offer on page 803. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax mitin 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. We 


F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

28 & 30 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrOs.. 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
FRANCIS H. Lecoert & Co.. 128 Franklin St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Albany, N. WY. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 

THE] 


THES INCUBATOR 


often fails in its purpose because of an inaccurate 
regulation of heat. For li years we have made a 
ey of incubator thermometers that are un- 
excelled for accuracy and sensitiveness. A guar- 
anteed thermometer by express, prepaid for 75c. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


Wweeeoe eee 
3D6t Mentton the American Ber Journai 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide : 


—QOR— 


Manual of the Apiary. 



















By Prof A. J. Cook—for over 20 years a pro- 
fessor in the Michigan Agricul!tural College. 
This book in not only instructive and helpful 
as a GUIDE in bee-keeping, but is also interest- 
ing and thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full description of the Anatomy 
and Physiology of Bees. 460 pages, bound in 
cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25; or clubbed witb the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.75; 
or given free asa premium for sending us 3 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at$l each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave.. Chicago, Il 


Ntrawherry and Raspherry Plants. 


Best New and Old varicties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 
3A13t P.O. Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. cans, on board 
cars. I will guarantee it strictly pure. 

















2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Il. 
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RALAAF LL RAR ARM MLD B® PS SP DP R 
Awarded World’s 
Columbian Grand 
Prize Medal. 


SDB OOO 

ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE. 

J, . Most Attractive and Instruct ve havens 

\ catalogue ever a R 

4 intending purchasers. ress . once. 
- Seed Farms 

H.W. Buckhee, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 

Post Office Box 587 
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E to all 









Mentwn the Americun Bee Jourmae 


BBB’S! 





If you keep BEES, sub- 
scribe forthe Progressive 
Bee-Keeper—a journal de- 
voted to Bees, Honey, and 
kindred industries. 50 cents per year. 
Sample copy, also beautifully illustrated cat- 


eevee’ Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Fee. 
LEAHY MFG. CO, HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











COLE’S Illustrated 
Garden Annual 
The Best and la- 
test NOVELTIES 
in in Bean Corn, 
CE, MELON, TOMATO 
& SEED PotaTors, PANSIES 
SWEET Pras. Save money in 
paying from us, Compiete 
list. {2 Extras with orders. 
Address COLE’S Seed Store, Pella, lowa 














Mention the American Bee Jourran- 





ON 


Langstroth.s. Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 





This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
plete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, post paid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A list of the best seedssold anywhere, at 
right prices, containing over 400 illustra- 
tions, 2 colored plates and a beautiful 
cover. Send for it at once. 

Mailed Free if you name this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO.,Des Moines,la 
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Your beeswax Exchanged 


NIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Bo. ks, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. In thus exchanging, 
we cannot afford to allow any Club Rate 
prices 


Alwe ays ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Question- - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Packing Bees in the Spring— 
Does it Pay ? 


Query 955.—Does it pay for the trouble to 
pack bees in the spring after tuking out of 
the cellar ?—Mich. 

W. M. Barnum.—No. 

J. A. Green—I think so. 

Jas. A. Stone—I think not. 

S. I. Freeborn—I think not. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—It would not 


pay me. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I think not in my 
locality. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know. I doubt 
if it does. 

G. M. Doolittlek—Some years, yes; 
others, no. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown.--I don’t think it 
would pay. 

H. D. Cutting—In many cases and 
situations, yes. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I have never tried it, 
but I think not. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—If they are in sin- 
gle walled hives, yes. 

E. France—I don’t know. 
our bees all out-doors. 

Dadant & Son—Not usually, 
if they are in good condition. 

B. Taylor—I have tested it fully sev- 
eral springs, and it never paid me. 

R. L. Taylor—See account of experi- 
ment on that point in late Reviews. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Some years’ experi- 
ence in Michigan makes me think yes. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—I never tried it. I 
think that the sun upon the hive is most 
beneficial. 

W. G. Larrabee—I 
experience with 
think not. 


P. H. Elwood—That depends upon the 
hive, largely. With a warm hive it 
probably does pot. 

C. H. Dibbern—Possibly in some locali- 
ties, but with me such packing has not 
paid for the trouble. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley—None of that 
business in my country, and in fact I 
never saw a chaff hive or a packed hive 
of any kindin my life, therefore I don’t 
know. 

Eugene Secor—Sometimes I 
thought yes, and sometimes no. 
knew in advance 
spring we were to 
better calculations. 


G. W. Demaree—I live too far South 
to be authority on that point. In my 
locality the heat of the sun is worth 
more than packing, and the latter ex- 
cludes the warmth of the sun. 


J. E. Pond—I have never kept bees in 
a cellar, but should not suppose they 
should be taken out until they could fly 
safely. If they can do so, there can be 
no need for packing, I think. 

Dr. G. L. Tinker—Yes, if you take 
them out early enough. You will save 
all the cost of packing in the amount of 
stores consumed. If I wintered bees in 
the cellar, they would be put out every 
year about the last of February, and 
packed in winter cases. 


We winter 


especially 


never had much 
2ellar-wintering, but I 


have 
If we 
just what kind of a 
have, we could make 
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A catalogue giving ful! 
information pognstiog 
artifisial hatching an 
brooding, also a treati 
on a pentey raans sent 

rite now to 
ie Moines Incubator Co., 
Des Mores, La. 
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6 —Stampeders. Cheap but good. 
Bee-Escapes 8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 


— Little Giants. 
Drone and Queen Traps @ry't try more: 
25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. Instruc- 
tions with each. M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 


15Dtt CC. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif, 












ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
’ Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
Oo es JF and House Dogs. Catalogue. 

ranville, Chester Co., Penna. 


13026 Mention the American Bee Journal, 





iplalah-tehoketothclelalet hates tetartc tt 
: sera NGUBATORS ¢ 
| We Warrant 


| | x 
ToHatch 80 per cent. Sais Recutatine We 
Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader 
at World’s Fair. 6cts. in stamps for 
new ll2 page Poultry Guide and Cata- * 
Ye loeue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. ¥& 


%* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, Ill. *% 
iii tarartrteatar tae arab arene are Srire bares 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comsmarion 


(an do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Juinting Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 
25D12 Mention the Ameriron Bee Journat. 








WULNOsS gq UDIWaWp “YQ UOTTUaLy 
aN ut “ATTIASNVAD IC THOS 
“MSA AGMNATIVA ‘(Of 

Aq pogsi[qnd 
‘S19q0ROT, OISN]_T 09 UO}JONpay = “predysod 
$3U90 OF 80g ‘Suns Joso194M 41q B SOYVH 


eo» aaulear aluaangy 


€1iS31V1 3HL GHYV3H NOA 3ZAVH 


SIMPLEX HATCHER & 
BROODER Combined, 

ae THE MOST PERFECT 
BZincubator Made. Hatches 
every egg that a hen could 
hatch; Regulates itself auto- 
matically; Reduces the cost of 
Bend for lilustrated Catalogue. 


1 60 Ege size 81 6.00. 
SIMPLEX MANF’G. CO., Quincy, il, 
Mention the Americon Bee Juurnal. 


FARMERS, 


Send 10 cents in U 8. stamps and have your 
name and address printed in our Special Far- 
mers’? #irectory—which goes whirling all 
over the United States, to manufacturers and 
business men of all kinds. It will bring you 
mail in the shape of letters and reading 
matter of all kinds, from the four cor- 
ners of the land. Your name inserted in three 
Directories for only 25 cents. Give us a 
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trial—we GUARANTEE satisfaction. 
A free copy of the Directory sent to every 
name received. 
THE FARMERS’ DIRECTORY Co. 
23—1643 Champa, DENVER, COLO. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnai. 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.— 


Largest Factory in the West. Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 


We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free. 
Mention this Journal. 


Address, 
LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY 2" ¢0n¢ 
: 4 = = and built 
A New Fac tory — New Engine and Bwiler— 

the only Steam Bee-Hive Factory in South Tex 
@” Dovetailed Hives unc All Kinds of 


plies. Let me know what you want and I 
will make you a LOW ESTIMATE. ROOTS GoeDs and DADANTS? FOUNDATION. 
Send for Catalogue, and see my astonishingly low prices. See my QUEEN AD. on the last page. 
| am in a position to ship Bees in Carload Lots. Who wants to try the experiment ? 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


FOR ONLY $1.50! 


We have arranged to offer to our Subscribers The Michigan Farmer 
and American Bee Journal—both for one year for the very low price of 
only $1.50. 


THe MICHIGAN FARMER is a 16-page, 64-column weekly—one of the o!dest of 
its kind in the country, and recognized as one of the ablest, most enterprising, in- 
structive and reliable agricultural, live stock and home journals of America. It is 
strictly first-class every way; published weekly. This is certainly a great com- 
bination, giving 104 papers for $1.50. 

For Specimen Copies free, address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 

(a Address Subscription Orders to American Bee Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | BEESWAX WANTED ! 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 
For Cash at Highest Price ; 


N « 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation Or In Exchange for Foundation at 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. 


Don't fail, before buying or selling, to write 
Being the cleanest is usually worked \ J 
the quickest of any Foundation made for Prices ey 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, ahaa AUGUSTA. WIS. 
Sole Manufacturers, » ail ‘ ; 
8prout Brook. Montgomery Co. N. ¥. Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Att 


me-ARE YOU LOOKING 


For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 


Meo Fou oapy Of au as iahae ea ese’” | GB. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


The “Good Luck” Watch. A Good Time. keeper. 


Stem Wind and Set. 


This Watch is one that you need 

not be ashamed to own or carry. It 

is much better than a great many 

of the Gold Plated and Gold Filled 

~aemes that are now on the mar- 
et. 

We guarantee this Watch to be 
first-class in every particular, with 
full Nickle Swiss movement, Jew 
eled pinion. The case is a hand- 
some nickle silver one. We fully 
warrant it for 5 years. Price. post- 
said, $2.90; or clubbed with the 
gee Journal for one year—both for 
only $3.50. Or we will mail the 
Watch free for 8 New Subscribers 
to the Bee Journal for a year, and 
copy of ** Bees and Honey ”’ to each 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Doctor’s Hints 


Indigestion. 


That’s just what it is—indigestion. The 
child has simply been gorged with various 
foods without consideration as to its age 
and capacity for assimilation. Yes, that’s 
the usual sign—peevish, pale about the lips, 
restless, picks at the nose, and will not eat. 
Well, no, it is not worms, as you suppose. 
Don’t make matters worse by giving him a 
lot of vermifuges of all sorts. The child 
only requires to be let alone, after giving 
a warm bath and put to bed. Just let him 
live on a little milk and rice for a few days 
—nothing else—and he will soon be quite 
himself again. Be careful to feed him 
sparingly in the future. 

Fainting. 

Susie has fainted, eh? Well, sprinkle a 
little cold water on her face, and let her lie 
down. Don’t set her up on a chair, or leta 
lot of people flock around her to prevent 
the free circulation of air. If you let her 
smell some camphor or hartshorn it will be 
well. 

But then there must be some cause for 
the fainting. Likely she is physically run 
down. Ifso, her habits must be carefully 
looked after. The mother only can do this 
best. See that no tight lacing is practiced 
—that not too much work or study is done 
by ber. She should have wholesome food, 
not pastry, and should retire early to get 
plenty of refreshing sleep. 

Epileptic Fits. 

Epilepsy is due to a variety of causes. It 
is often acquired in childhood, especially if 
the child has frequently been subject to con- 
vulsions. Or it may occur from continued 
insufficient nourishment. Anything that 
seriously weakens the general system in 
the formative period of life may give rise 
to epileptic fits in later years. Accidents, 
about the head, as a fall, or being hit by a 
hard ball, or stone, especially if it cracks 
or injures the skull, may result in epilepsy, 
Intemperance has often produced this re- 
sult, and the use of tobacco has claimed its 
victims to this ‘falling sickness.’’ A cure 
is only possible in few cases where surgical 
treatment is available. 
a rule, only palliative. 


Medicines are, as 


Sprains. 

‘* A sprain is worse than a break”’ is an 
old adage, and a true one. A fractured 
bone heals sooner and more completely 
than where the ligaments that hold joints 
together are badly stretched by spraining 
or twisting—as often happens to ankles and 
wrists. The free application of arnica tinc- 
ture, snug bandaging the joint, and com- 
plete rest is the best treatment possible. 

Nosebleed. 

If you have nosebleed, stand up straight 

and apply something cold to the back of the 








| neck—a piece of ice or cold piece of iron 
are best. 

| Corns and Bunions, 

Painful corns and bunions should be 

painted with tincture of iodine, and wear 

| cloth shoes or slippers until cured. Tight 

shoes only keep up the trouble. 
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Through a generous stroke of business policy on the part of The A. I. Root 
Company, we are enabled to make the readers of the ‘‘ American Bee Journal” 
some most unparalleled offers. And by so doing we ought to double our list of sub- 
scribers before Feb. 1, LSY5., 

Every bee-keeper who expects to make a success with bees, besides having 
the weekly ‘‘ American Bee Journal,” should also have a copy of the latest edition 


ROOT’S A BC OF BEE-CULTURE. 


It is a Cyclopedia of everything pertaining to the care of the honey-bee ; it contains 
Now is your 
The regular price of this book, bound 
selow we tell how you can get it free: 


400 pages aoout 6}¢x10 inches in size, and nearly 200 illustrations. 
chance to get it—and not cost you a cent ! 


»- 


in cloth, is 51.20. 











200 ENCRAVINGS. 


We will mail you a copy of ** A BC of Bee-Culture,” bound in parchment cover—a 
very heavy paper—FREE for sending us only Two New Subscribers to the ‘* Ameri- 
can Bee Journal” for one year; or we will Club it with this Journal fora year— 
both together for only 51.60. 

We will mail you the cloth-bound book FREE for sending us only Three New 
Subscribers to this Journal for a year; or we will Club it with this Journal for a 
year—both together for only $1.85. 


Also Premiums for the New Subscribers You Get. 


Yes, besides all the above, we will give to each of the New Subscribers a Free copy 
of Newman’s 160-page book—** Bees and Honey.” 


THIS IS A RARE CHANCE 


To get one of the most valuable text-books on bee-keeping published anywhere. 
More than 50,000 copies of ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture” have been sold during the 
past 15 years since it was first issued. No other bee-book has reached anything 
like so great a circulation as this. 

We have only a limited number of the ‘‘A BC” books, and so these Offers 
may be withdrawn in a very few weeks. Better hurry up, and send in the New 
Subscribers, or your order, as soon as possible. Address, 


56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Items. 


Honey-Flow All Right. plenty of young bees. D. C. McLEop. 
The other day I went out into the coun- Pana, Ill., Dec. 27. 
try to find some bee-keepers. I found a Mr. - 


Stauffer, who has had bees for 40 years. He : e 
A Method of Wintering Bees. 


said he had 24 colonies of bees now, but 
used to have 60 in Simplicity hives. He I had 25 colonies which 1 wintered last 
said he could not sell his honey. I have got - oe Soe _— — ° Lara _ 
16 colonies now, and can sell my honey, so yer eg edgy A a. . me remap — . 
I bought a little of him. The honey-flow een i Bi 0 . siieewr ae toe is ehateving 
here was all right last summer. for the last two winters. I havea new way 
of wintering, which I think beats all. Those 
succes-ful bee-men are not going to tell all 
they know about the successful, all-the-year- 
around management of bees. This fact I 


Bees in Good Condition for Winter. 

Bees were a failure this year. I had 90 
colonies, and got 25 pounds of surplus 
honey. The bees have plenty of honey to 
winter on, and are in good condition, with 





[am very much pleased with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and read it before any 
other paper that comes to my house. 

NIELS N. ALLING. 

Perth Amboy, N. J., Dec. 24. 





| do know: What I know I have gotten from 


Jan. 17, 


this one and that one.,and put it all to- 
gether. I think I have the right way. 


Now my bees came out very strong last 
spring. They flew and brought back pollen 
when the thermometer marked 40 degrees. 
Who can beat that ? 


My bees are bred from the native, best of 
blacks. Iam sure that bee-paralysis comes 
from poor, weak, yellow queens that are 
‘*forced,” or as 1 call them, ‘ hot-bed 
queens.”’ 

Sugar is the very best to winter bees on, 
as there is far more oxygen in it than there 
is in the honey. 

My frames are 1114x114 inches, outside 
measure, standing frames. The hive is 
14x20 inches, outside measure, 12 inches 
high, %-inch top and bottom bar. I can 
have | to 11 frames, with the division-board 
crowded from behind. For wintering they 
are surrounded by 1!¢ inches of sawdust, 
and 3 inches in front, with the hive shoved 
back against the outside case, with a bridge 
in front for the bees to crawl under and 
get outside. Back of the division-board is 
a cushion of chaff. Sealed covers, and 10 
to 12 inches of sawdust are on top of that. 
This is a hive for wintering. They are all 
packed in a clamp, with 1 foot of straw on 
the back, and a roof that will shed rain. 
Bees packed in this way will have access to 
every part of the hive in almost any 
weather, and will live, provided they have 
enough stores to last until they can get 
something in the spring. 

Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 

Madison, N. Y., Dec. 27. 





Study Up and Work Up. 


Icannot do without the American Bee 
Journal. I have the greatest hopes for 
nextsummer. I am preparing for it now, 
and shall have everything ready and up to 
the times. That is the reason I send for 
the American Ree Journal. Do you not 
think so, Mr. Editor? I think I hear you 
say, *‘ Yes, study up, and work up, for the 
harvest while you have time.’’ Yes, sir-ree, 
long live the American Bee Journal to tell 
us the new things and kinks, that we may 
keep a bee-line. FRED CARD. 

Burns, Mich. 


<a 





Bee-Keeping in Manitoba. 

In these columns, not long ago, I boasted 
of being located the farthest north of any 
bee-keeper, and solicited correspondence 
with any one (if there was one) as far, or 
farther, north. Soon after, 1 received a 
letter from a bee-keeper in Manitoba—25 
miles north of here—who has kept bees 
there for three years. Last spring he took 
15 colonies out of the cellar, and increased 
to 24 colonies, took 1,100 pounds of honey, 
and they went into winter quarters with 
plenty of stores. He takes them into the 
cellar about Nov. 10, and carries them out 
on May 1. He gets 25 cents a pound for 
section honey, and 15 cents for extracted. 
He takes the American Bee Journal. 

I should be glad to hear from others up 
north. Mrs. Mate WILLIAMS. 

Nimrod, Minn., Jan. 1. 


—-—_.< > 


The Season of 1894. 


It was the driest in this section ever 
known. The season opened beautifully; 
the soft maples and box-elders bloomed in 
February, and the apples and cherries com- 
menced to bloom on March 27. The weather 
continued fine up to about the middle of 
May, when it froze all the setsin many of 
the orchards, and then it turned dry and 
continued so up to June 16, when we had a 
fine rain; but it came out so hot after it, 
that it did very little good, so far as a yield 
of honey was concerned. So the bees just 
lived from hand to mouth, as it were, the 
rest of the season. 

During July, August, and the forepart of 
September, my bees lived almost altogether 
on pollen from squash and melon vines, 
and rotten apple juice. They have aver- 


aged three pounds per colony, and even 
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then the hives were chock-full of bees and 
brood all the time. 

I fed my bees on Sept. 15 100 pounds of 
sugar made into syrup, and at that time 
my 7 colonies did not have over 6 — 
of honey altogether in their hives. If there 
wus, it was in the bees. 

‘Two-thirds of the bees in this part of the 
co-n'ry will be dead, as very few farmers 
have fed their bees, and so it is good-bye to 
all that are not fed. 

The 3-banded Italians are the most in 
favor in this part of the country, as they 
resist the ravages of the bee-moth, and are 
gentler to handle. 

Later on I may write of some of the large 
apiaries, their yields in a good year, and 
their management for comb and extracted 
honey. W.S. Doner. 

Armour, Iowa, Dec. 24. 





——_ + 





A Colorado Boy Bee-Keeper. 


I saw Chas. Sanford’s letter, and thought 
I would write. I had two colonies of bees 
until the past fall, when one of them died, 
having become queenless. The other stored 
$3.00 worth of surplus honey the past year. 
We do not have to put our bees in a cellar. 
We pack from four to six inches of chaff in 
the upper story, and leave the hive on the 
summer stands. My father is bee-inspector 
for Boulder county. 


I wish Charles would say whether he has 
any bees of hisown. We have a large solar 
extractor to extract the broken honey and 
wax; also a Novice extractor to extract 
frames and unfinished sections which we 
use for baits. Roy B. ApaAmMs. 

Longmont, Colo., Dec. 31. 








wo - + 


Too Dry for Nectar-Secretion. 


In this part of Iowa the honey crop of 
1894 bas been the nearest a complete failure 
formany years—in fact, I think since the 
country was first settled. The great drouth 
was the cause of the failure. It was too 
dry for flowers to make a_ display, and 
when there was a few flowers, there was 
but little honey in them. Therefore but 
little or no increase, and the same can be 
said for the honey yield. 1 got none from 
my apiary. ThisI finda great disappoint- 
ment at this time of year, both on the table 
and financially. I have had a number of 
calls for honey, but had to tell customers 
I had not taken an ounce for 1894. 


I put 26 colonies into the cellar, but I 
know a part of them will require feeding 
before spring, when all may need it, unless 
we have a very early continuous bloom and 
warm weather. This feeding, I think, isa 
duty that all bee-keepers in the great 
drouth sections will want to look after if 
we want to save our bees, and have them 


in good condition for the season of 1895. I. 


say to all, do not be discouraged. 
J. W. SANDERS. 
LeGrand, Iowa, Dec. 27. 





> 


Results of the Past Season. 


In the faJl of 1893 I placed in the cellar 24 
colonies, and took out 22 in the spring of 
1894, which were in good condition. But 
the season was connected with such 
severe drouth that they advanced but little 
in the way of storing any surplus honey, 
except a month or so in the fall. I got 
about 300 pounds of comb honey, and 200 
pounds of extracted, which is now worth 
on the market 10 cents for comb honey and 
8 cents per pound for extracted. 


I placed, a month ago, in my bee-cellar, 
22 colonies, which, so far as I can ascertain, 
are doing well. They all had the 10-frame 
Langstroth hive pretty much filled with 
honey and pollen when I placed them in the 
cellar, which is well ventilated by a flue 
and a 6-inch tile entering the ground on the 
farthest side of the orchard, and running 
to the cellar. 

_ My bee-house over the cellar is 16x24 feet 
in size, and 14 feet high; is well built, and 
filed out between the 2x4 studding with 
sawdust, in order to keep the evenest pos- 
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sible temperature in the cellar where the 
bees are. 

My bee-house, with similar dimensions to 
the above, was destroyed by fire about ten 
years ago, with about 75 colonies of Italian 
bees in the cellar, that were also consumed. 

The weather here has held a somewhat 
unusual mild degree; as yet we have had 
no snow, and a limited amount of rain, and 
it seems almost a miracle to men who have 
lived here for 50 or more years, and never 
saw splendid fine weather at’ this season of 
the year. 

My neighbor who keeps a few bees, and 
is somewhat inexperienced in bee-culture, 
told me the other day that his bees did not 
store any surplus, and he wanted some 
‘‘rent’’ for grounds they occupied. So he 
took out the frames from two hives and 
shook the bees on the ground, and thus got 
honey for himself and family. That is one 
way. C. H. BRapErR. 

Sperry, Iowa, Dec. 27. 





Prospects of a Prosperous Year. 


The weather still continues wet here, and 
the prospects are excellent for another 
prosperous year. We have not had any 
real cold weather yet. There bas not been 
sufficient frost to kill tender garden-plants. 
It is usual to have a cold snap here about 
Dec. 29, that would ‘‘do up” all the tender 
garden stuff. W. A. PRYAL. 

North Temescal, Calif., Dec. 31. 





-_- 


An Old Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


I have fed the bees $40 worth of sugar the 
past fall, to get them to winter, and they 
are light now. I got 30 pounds of poor 
honey. Dr. Miller's case and mine are 
somewhat alike, only he had the most bees, 
consequently he had to feed the most sugar 
for winter. I have 60 colonies in the cellar 
under my house, put in on Thanksgiving 
day. Ate Thanksgiving dinner and went 
to meeting in the evening; did it all myself 
without the help of any one. How is that 
for a 77-year-old ? Well, [did it with the 
helps that [have studied up. I have made 
it a study to rig up things for my ease and 
comfort. Ilike to handle bees, but must 
give it up soon. A. F. Crossy. 

Sheffield, fowa, Dec. 27. 





From One of the ‘‘Old Timers.” 


Ep1Tor YorK:—I have seen the names of 
several old bee-keepers in the American 
Bee Journal lately, but so far I am the old- 
est one. In the year 1834 I bought my first 
‘hive’? of bees—that was when the old 
‘*king bee’? was supposed to rule in the 
hive, and the drones laid all the eggs, and 
the ‘‘neuters’’ brought the honey to the 
hive on their hind legs! At that time some 
would not sell bees for fear of selling their 
luck, and if one of the family died the bees 
must be told of it after sunset, else they 
would dwindle away and die. 

After passing through a number of pat- 
ent bee-hive swindles, and losing my bees 
every time, bee books and papers came 
around, and I tried to inform myself, and 
have been generally successful, but last 
summer’s crop was small, but better than 
Dr. Miller’s. 

Ihave 61 colonies in the cellar, resting 
quietly. Of course I cannot handle heavy 
hives, but my interest in them is unim- 
paired. No job suits me better than hiving 
aswarm of bees. Having handled them 
more or less for 60 years, I must soon leave 
them in the hands of children and grand- 
children. On Jan. 26 I expect to celebrate 
the 86th anniversary of my birth. Now, if 
there are any older bee-keepers anywhere 
in the United States (except Dr. Marshall, 
of Texas,) I would like to hear from them. 

L. EastTwoop. 

Waterville, O., Dec. 28. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JoURNAL we mail for 
only 75 cents; or clubbed witk the 
JouRNAL for $1.60. 
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I have recently moved 43 colonies of 
bees about 50 miles. The weather was 
favorable, so all came in good condition. 
Some of them were in movable-frame 
hives, with no self-spacing arrangement, 
and were not propolized sufficiently to 
risk their not shaking about. Instead 
of using notched blocks as some do, I 
found it was easier and just as effective 
to lay a small, tightly-rolled roll of bur- 
lap across each end of the frames before 
nailing fast the covers. It acts as a 
cushion by pressing down between the 
frames somewhat and holds them snug. 
I would have moved them by rail instead 
of by wagon, but the railroad company 
would not accept them in less than car- 
load lots, and a car would have cost 
$52. This isatrifle less than the rate 
from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Baltimore, 
Md. Transacting business witha rail- 
road company, in this region, is quite a 
luxury. G. K. HusBBaRpD. 

Riverside, Calif., Dec. 18. 


tre OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
>GRINDERS 


— Grinds more grain to any 
fineness than any other mill. Grinds ear- 
corn, oats, etc., fine enough for any purpose. War- 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to be 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH. 
Write us at once for prices and ncy. 
here is money in this mill. Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO.,JOLIET, ILL. 


garriagee, Wagons, W indmfis, Bleyles, Harness 
T es, ons, m 
Btc. esces lowest. Quality best. ; 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bares lacing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


fa@ Promptness Is What Counts ! 












8A26t 












f Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
(amy best shipping point in the country. 

Se Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


\ 
» 
162 Mans. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 


‘YE SOUTHERN BEE-MAN” 3% 


“Know Ye” that low freight rates and con- 
venience are two very good reasons why you 
should get your Bee-Fixings in this city ? Our 
Prices are Way down-—send for Circular. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


WANTED. 


Agents to sell our new book. Dictionary of 
United States History, by Prof. J. FRANK- 
LIN JAMESON. Needed by every teacher, pupil 
and family ; indorsed by press and public. 
Agents selling 50 books per week. Successful 
agents will be made general agents. Big Pay 

PURITAN PUBLISHING CO,, Boston, Mass. 
26E3t Mention the American Bee Journa.. 
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are ack i- 
Falcon Sections caged ‘to ve 
The Very Best on the Market, 


They are the original ‘** POLISHED SECTIONS.” 


Hives & Winter Cases. 


All Styles. Lowest Prices. 


of all Kinds 
Cheap 


Bee- ‘Supplies 


» _ on all prices in our 
5 Per Cent. Discount Carntogue (except- 
ing Shipping-Cases) until December Ist, 4 § 
in December, 3 in January,2 @ in February 


Catalogue and copy of the ** American 
Bee-Keeper,” tree. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
(Established 14 Years.) 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





~,. INCUBATORS 
In-Door & Out-Docr Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 

Send for 114-page Illustrated 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
HOMER City, PA. 





Catalogue, 
23A21t 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





Attention, Bee-Keepers ! 


} EMEMBER, that Jennie Atchley is pre- 
pared to mail you an Untested Queen for 
$1.00 any day in the year. She will rear for 
her 1895 trade, the old Leather-Colored or 3- 
Band Italians; 5-Band and Silver-Gray Carni- 
olans reared in separate yards at a safe dis- 
tance. Prices, from January to June, Un- 
tested. $1.00; $5.00 for 6: $9.00 per dozen. 
Tested 3-Band, $1.50. Tested 5-Band and Car- 
niolan. $2.50 each. Fine Breeders, of either 
race, $5.00. My very BEST STRAIGHT 5-Band 
Breeders, $10.00 each. 

Bees by the Pound, $1.00; Nuclei, $1.00 a 
Frame: Full Colonies, $6.00, with Untested 
Queens. 

It is now proven that Bees shipped North in 
April and May pay well, and strong 2-frame 
Nuclei and Queens will build up and give a 
honey crop. This is oneof my SPECIALTIES. 
safe urrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

I] am now preparing to be ready to fill all 
orders for BEES and QUEENS promptly, 
and if you contomplate buying any Bees or 
Queens it will be to your interest to write me 
= Prices on Large Lots and to the Trade. 


Let me book your orders. 
Dadant’s Founda- 


ALL BEE-SUPPLIES iion‘cn tana. 


te Send for Catalogue. a3 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Globe Bee Veil 


pee —_ for One Dollar. 


Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
* » and button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 

of black to see threugh. 
= Itis easily put together and folds 
compactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


ee This Veil wec lub with the Bee Journ 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free as 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at 81.00 each. 
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WHERE DO THEY GET THE STONE? 


TO BUILD THAT FOUNDATION. 


That is what a man said who read our advertisement. 


We do not use Stone, but 


BEESWAX 


to make Comb Foundation, and it takes a great deal of it. 


Therefore, if you have 


any BEESWAX FOR SALE, please let us hear from you, and we will give you 


our prices. 


We will offer you COMB FOUN DATION and other Bee- 


Supplies in due season, as usual. 


Send for free Circular and Samples. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for acpoaing. scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attaehed to any size stone for 
haud or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
for itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing. as readily and in the same 

way asif held in tho hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the sean 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 



















Address, GEORGE W. YORE sad @., based Frith Ave. 9 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Novelties in SE E D 


Johnson & 












Stokes, 217 and 219 ‘Market St., Philadeiphia 


We study the wants 

a PLANT fs a ‘vax Amateur and 
= Pt ARKE x GARDEN inal and 
dsome Catalogne Free y Seed — 

a. 










Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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* THE NEW 


—1895—- 
CRANE SMOKER. 


Among some of the Improvements are Light Skeleton Malleable- 
Iron Legs with toes contracted so as to be clear out of the way of the 
fingers. The Shield is of the same sort as last year, but bags toward the 


fingers and Bellows, leaving an air-space. The Cone Top is hinged so as to fall back on the Bel- 


lows while filling. The Crane Valve has also been improved 


While the last year’s pattern 


was An Excellent Smoker, :« Better. 


PRICE, by mail, for 3%-inch Barrel, $1.85, postpaid; or $1.50 by express or freight. 


The A. I. 


Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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